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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Our «csi and principal object in this Survey, will be, to present a 
brief summary of the more important facts relating to the missions 
under the care of the Board. We may afterwards exhibit the promi- 
nent features of other Protestant missions. A concise and rapid view, 
however, is all we shall attempt.—lt is apprehended, that the survey 
will properly be introduced, by the remarks of the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the Board, which conclude their last Annual Report. To 
these remarks we invite the serious attention of all our readers. 


Ir is frequently said, that we live in a peculiarly favored age of the world; 
and this declaration is assented to, sometimes with little attention to its mean- 
ing, and sometimes with a more intelligent and lively apprehension of its 
bearing on our duties and our destiny. But it may fairly be doubted, whether 
Christians generally, and even those who are accounted leaders in the 
church, do not greatly err, by forming too low an estimate of the moral 
changes which the world is experiencing, and of the moral influence which 
is placed at their disposal. ‘The present times are distinguished not only by 
large and comprehensive plans of beneficent action, but “by new and more 
compendious means of execution. Not only is the multitude of laborers in- 
creasing, but the power of each is augmenting; and the combined effect of 
the whole, must be great to an extent hitherto unparalleled. The full ef- 
fect, indeed, does not yet appear; nor can it be exactly anticipated; but 
enough is seen to warm the heart with joyful expectation, and inspire the 
soul with high and exulting praises. It would seem, that if a man were per- 
mitted to choose the epoch of his short residence on earth, with a sole view 
to his greatest usefulness to the church of Christ, it would be difii- 
cult for him to prefer any other time to the present. In former ages, the 
faithful were obliged to look forward through a long succession of gloomy 
years, till the domination of the man of sin, and of the false prophet, should 
be completed; but now we are able to see under the borders of that black 
and baleful curtain, which the god of this world has drawn over its guilty 
surface, and is now struggling in vain to hold to its original fastenings. ‘The 
light shines not only in Goshen; but the Egyptian darkness of six “thousand 
years begins to break away; and glimpses of the Sun of Righteousness are 
beheld from many a mountain and plain never visited by his beams before; 
sure presage of that eilluence of light, which shall cast an air of splendor 
and beauty over the habitations of men, penetrate the darkest cavern fo 
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which guilt has retreated, and melt the massy bars of the dampest dungeon 
ia which either innocence or guilt has been immured. ‘Two or three cen- 
turies hence, and the battle will have been fought, the victory achieved, 
and the opportunity for gaining laurels in this warfare will have passed 
away. But now isthe time for vigorons action, for holy enterprise, for ex- 
ploits which shall become the theme of grat>tul recoiiection and lu:ty cel- 
ebration forever. Where is the man emuilous of a distinction which God will 
approve, and panting afier a renown which shall never mock the possessor? 
Let him put on his armor, and gird himseit for the pending controversy. 
Has he the faculty of speaking ta public, and of pleading the cause of mil- 
lions, groaning under the tyranoy of sin, and exposed to its penaity? Let 
him fill his mouth with arguments, and pour fora from a warm heart such 
a flood of eloquence, as shail sweep away the defences of avarice, and the 
objections of covert infidelity, Let tim raise his vorce to suen a pitch of 
vehement expostulation, as shall awaken the hall slumberiag churches, and 
excite the friends of the Redeemer to deeds worthy of their bigh calling. 
Does he hold the pen of a realy writer? He may address himself to the 
reason and consciences of men,—call into action their dormant energies,— 
and thus generate an influence which shall extend itself beyond the powers 
of human calculation. Can he relate tacis, aud deliver a consistent testi- 
mony to the honor of his God?) ‘Then let him recount, in the social and do- 
mestic circle, the great events, which are transpiring, and the greater and 
more glorious ones, which are foretold. Is he called to the high office of a 
Christian missionary? He may immediately erect the banner of the cross 
upon the ruins of some of Satan’s demolished fortresses. Can he teach even 
a little school of heathen children, in a retired glen among the mountains? 
He may lay the foundation for Christian institutions, that shall shed around 
them a healing power, and remain an expression of the divine beneticence 
to the end of time. No man is so highly gifted, as not to find the amplest 
scope for his talents, were they a thousand times greater than they are; and 
no man is so feeble, as to forbid his aspiring alter the honor of furnshing 
material aid to a cause, which needs and ill receive the voluntary ser- 
vices of countless multitudes. 

We live not only in the most favored age, but ina part of the world 
where peculiar advantages for benevolent exertion are presenied. Far be 
sthe thought of boasting, on this sacred occasion, either of our temporal or 
Spiritual privileges. What have we, that we have not received? What 
have we, that we have not forfeited by our negligence and ingratitude? 
Yet we are not, under the pretence of humility, to remain ignerant ot the 
amazing power, which American Christians may now exert upen the destinies 
of men; nor unmindful of the account to be rendered of our distinguished 
opportunities. Ina new and growing country. already Coutanme great re- 
sources, and making rapid progre-» i the acquisition of greater;—a Country, 
in which a singular impulse bas been given tothe human faculties by the 
great events in our political history, and by the prospect of ampreving his 
condition, which is held out to every inhividual;—a conntry oaintamng a 
constant intercourse with all parts of the world. and exhibiting a commercial 
enterprise never surpassed; and, above all, a country apea which spiritual 
influences, in the form of revivals of religion, have descended with most be- 
nign efficacy for the last thirty years:-—in such a country, with such re- 
sources and such prospects, what may not be accomplished for Chris?) Llow 
shall we limit or restrain our capabilities of receiving and diffusing meral 
good? Though Christians in many other lands might plead their narrow 
sphere of action, and the barriers which enclose them on all sides; though 
they might dwell upon their almost universal poverty, and the oppressive 
burdens which they are compelled to bear;—no such plea will avail in our 
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case. And great will be our condemnation, and great our shame, if, while 
we applaud magnificent pians and gigantic efforts, in relation to other sab- 


jects, we content ourselves with pony calculations and pigmy enterprises 


tor the glory of God and the salvation of men. 

We shall be the more inexcusable, as we see more living and demon- 
strative proof, than probably was ever seen before, that we may certainly 
calculate upon a good moral effect trom a persevering application of good 
moral power. Every genuine believer in Christianity, and every other per- 
son who is willing to see things as they are, may easily be convinced, that 
the circulation of the Bible, the establahment of schools in which the true 
religion is taught, and the faithful preaching of the Gospel, will as certainly 
change the moral condition and prospects of a community, as the introduc- 
tion of true systems of geography and astronomy into seminaries of learning, 
will hanish the absurdities of Hindoo philosophy. Doubtless no human in- 
strumentality is adequate to effect the conversion of a single soul; but 
wherever human instrumentality is cogently applied to this object, for a 
series of years, it is so universally attended by a higher influence, that this 
united eflect of human labor and divine energy seems a part of the settled 
plan of God's administration, It is not more certain that industry tends to 
the accumulation of property, or that study and observation enrich the mind 
with knowledge, than that the preaching of the Gospel, in whatever coun- 
try, is made the means of preparing souls for heaven. And to bring the mat- 
ter home to the bosom of each individual, a man may just as reasonably ex- 
pend his property in large sums, and in pursuance of a settled plan of ac- 
tion, in the expectation of being the voluntary and happy instrument of 
saving souls from death and bringing them to glory, as he may sow his field 
in expectation of a harvest, or lay the foundation of his house in hope of 
completing it, or send his ship to sea in hope of a return. He may as 
reasonably expect to succeed in the first object, as in the others; and, if his 
motive be right, he cannot fail of his reward. ‘The man who sends a mis- 
sionary to Africa or Asia, though his missionary should die on the passage, 
will have it remembered to his honor, when this world shall have passed 
away, that he stretched out his hand to raise his distant fellow creatures 
from degradation and sin; that he made a serious effort, at a personal 
sacrifice, to impart to the sufferers on another continent the blessings, which 
he valued in his own case; and that he set an example of benevolence and 
public spirit, which, if followed by all who entertain similar hopes, would 
soon change the condition of the world, and fill it with righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. ‘The man, who sends forth in differ- 
ent languages a great number of Bibles and tracts, may, after pursuing 
this courge for several years, come to the firm persuasion, that he has aided 
many souls in their escape from death, and probably conveyed the light of 
life to some minds, that would otherwise have remained in utter darkness 
forever. lt should be deeply impressed upon the heart of every Christian, 
especially in these days, that sinners are as truly saved, by human instru- 
mentality, from sinking into the gulf of perdition, as the shipwrecked mar- 
iner is rescued from a watery grave by the adventurous interposition of 
spectators, who hasten to his relief ina lte-hoat. Why is it then, that any 
man should think himself a consistent Christian. without laboring as strenu- 
ously to exert some agency in bringing immortal souls to glory, as the most 
enterprising merchant, or the mast laborious farmer, presses forward in 
the pursnit of wealth? Both these classes of objects are sought volun- 
tarily, and both with hopes of success. But how amazing the disparity ia 
their value: and wit) how much alacrity the least valuable are sought, while 
those which are of more intrinsic worth than the material universe, are neg- 
lected. 
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Great and noble as these objects are, and imperious as the claims are 
which have been described, there are still serious obstacles in the way of 
calling forth the full energies of the professed friends of God—those who 
have consecrated themselves and all that they possess to the service of 
their Lord. Among these obstacles must be mentioned the embarrass- 
ments arising from obstructed commerce and disappointed plans of acquir- 
ing or employing property. ‘here are those, who seem to imagine, that if 
all their expectatious of worldly prosperity are not answered, they are 
excused from doing any thing tor the relief of sorrow and suffering; or if 
God has taken away part of their property, even if it be a small part, they 
are to be justified in applying the remainder to their own use, without any 
sense of responsibility to Him. But in coming to these conclusions, they 
err against the plainest principles of the divine law, and do great injury to 
their own souls. The simple question is, when distant nations call to us for 
the Gospel, dre we able to send it? Not whether we can send it with little 
self-denial, with a small effort, which shall not interfere with any of our fa- 
vorite plaas of ease and personal gratification? But can we impart the means 
of salvation to our tellow sinners by a great and long continued effort, by the 
most strenuous exertions, and by such an agonizing struggle, as a drowning 
man would make for the preservation of his life, or as the votary of human 
applause would make for the vindication of his character. Is money 
wanted? It must be provided, if it is at the disposal of the church and its 
friends. Are laborers needed? They must be inquired for and diligently 
sought, and suitably furnished for the work, and sent forth to it, at the ear- 
liest moment possible. 

The time and the occasion would not allow the Committee to dwell upon 
the too prevalent disposition to defer great personal sacrifices to some future 
day; and the proneness of many individuals to undervalue the importance of 
their own faithful exertions. Procrastination is equally the enemy of private 
improvement, and of public-spirited effort; and the opinion that what each 
man can do is of so little consequence, that it may almost as well be omit- 
ted as performed, is a palsy which, it suffered to extend itself, would soon 
prove fatal to the whole system of operations for the moral renovation of 
the world. While God is to be reverently acknowledged as the only effi- 
cient cause of good; and ail means and instruments will be worthless and use- 
less without his superintending care and his superadded blessing; and the 
best services of the holiest men have in them nothing, which can operate 
as an atonement for sin, or present a claim to the divine favor:—and while 
the beneficent agency of the Holy Spirit is earnestly sought for the conver- 
sion of the heathen, as the crowning act of grace, without which all the 
overtures of mercy would prove unavailing:—still there is much for the hu- 
man mind to devise and for human hands to execute. It is not modesty;— 
itis not humility;—it is more like rebellion;—to refuse, under the plea of 
our weakness, to do what God commands us to do, and what He has shown 
himself determined to accomplish by the voluntary services of his sinful and 
erring creatures. , 

One consideration more must not be omitted. It is the instant and amaz- 
ing urgency of the case. 

When the ancient people of God, at a critical period of their history, 
had provoked the displeasure of Jehovah, and were falling before his wrath, 
the inspired Lawgiver, wiih the greatesi possible earnestness, urged for- 
ward his consecrated brother to perform a hasty propitiatory ceremony, 
by the heart-thrilling exclamation—The plague is begun. The ceremony 
was performed, under circumstances indicating, that the preservation or ex- 
tinction of the Hebrew race depended upon the instant application of the 
suggested remedy. The plague was stayed: and Aaron was seen in the awfully 
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solemn employment of warding off the divine vengeance, as, with hurried 
and agitated step, and his censer in his hand, he thrust himself between the 
dead and the living. 

From the history of past ages, and froma rapid glance over the surface 
of the world lying in wickedness, we know that a moral pestilence has pre- 
vailed for six thousand years, and is still prevailing;—a pestilence, under 
whose fatal influence countless myriads of immortal beings are cut off from 
happiness and from hope An effectual remedy is at hand; but till this ve- 
ry day the evil has received little check comparatively, and now, while we 
speak, its desolating waves roll over the nations. In the midst of this ap- 
palling calamity, faithful missionaries are seen, in many heathen lands; and, 
within certain limits, the plague is stayed—a delightiul earnest, that destrec- 
tions shall at length come to a perpetual end. Hail, ye heralds of the cross 
in the dark places of the earth! Hail, ye honored servants of the Most High, 
who are called to this divine employment of applying to the diseased and dy- 
ing human family the grand remedy, which alone can reach the dire exigen- 
cy of the case! Honored indeed ye are; and, did the counsels of God permit, 
Aaron might now gladly descend from the mansions of rest, to take his stand 
by your side, between the dead and the living. 

And, Mr. President, cannot the members of this Board hear a voice, not 
less distinct and imperative than that of Moses, commanding them to hasten 
the application of all the means at their disposal, without the loss of a single 
day? As we look around this hall and our eyes fix upon one, and another, 
and another, and we call to mind, in regard to each individual, how many of 
his fellow Christians there are, whom he might inspirit to this service, if 
he fully real'zed how vast are the interests depending, and how urgent is the 
call for immediate relief; and, as we proceed a step farther, and behold each 
member going trom the celebration of the present anniversary, determined 
that he will, by God’s help, call aroand him the zealous and the faithfal,— 
the men of prayer, and the men ot charitable deeds, and will make the 
greatest and best and most earnest efforts in his power to arouse every 
dormant energy of their souls, by presenting in all its dreadfulness the ex- 
tent of the evil, and in all its surpassing interest the hope of deliverance:— 
how can we behold all this, without regarding ourselves, feeble and un- 
worthy though we are, as the ministers of Jehovah, called to this holy ser- 
vice, and standing, each with his censer in his hand, between the dead and 
the living. O that we might think and act under the influence of feelings 
like these, till the ear shail be saluted from every continent and island with 
the gladdening shout— The plague ts stayed—the wrath of God is averted— 
the world is transtormed—Christ is exaited—and his kingdom is universally 
established in the hearts of the children of men. ' 


Wome Hepartwuicut. 


Prudential Committee. | correction in the press, falls within the Treas 


urer’s department. 
Treasury. 


Hex rv Hinr, Esq. Treasurer. 
CuesterR Avams, Esq. Auditor 


} 
Hon. Wittiam Reep, 
Rev. Lronarnp Woops, D. D. t 
Jeremian Evarrs, Esq. { 
Hon. Samuet Hussarp, 

Rev. Warren Fay. 





A gence s. 


Rev. George Cow res, Permanent 
Avent. 

The extended and extending operations of 
the Board, will always render Agents neces- 
sary, for the purpose of forming and visiting 
Auxiliaries and Associations, and personally 
addressing. in public and in private, the 


JereEMIAH Evarts, Esq. Correspond- | 

ing Secretary. 
Rev. Rurus ANDERSON, Assistant Sec- | 
relary. 
The Missionary Herald is edited by the 
Secretaries; with the exception, that the list 
of Donations. both in its preparation and its 
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friends of missions in various parts of the 
country. Such other ordain 
Preachers will be associated with Mr. Cowles, 
from time to time, as circumstances may re- 
quire, or permit. 


The Executive business of the Board is 
transacted at the Missionary Rooms, in the 


new Stone Church, Hanover-street, Boston. | 
Mass., which are open daily, during the regu- | 


lar hours of business. 
In the Missionary Herald for November, 


1823, the Prudential Committee recommended | 
a plan of organization to the patrons of the 


Farceisn 


JAN. 


|, Board, by means of which, it was thought, 
or Comes, | 


greater regularity and efficiency might be 
given to the financial department of mission- 
ary operations. Since that time, this plan 
| has been generally adopted in the New-Eng- 
‘land States. About 1,000 Associations have 
| been tormed, which transmit their collections 
into the Treasury through the medium of 45 
Auxiliaries. ‘I'he number of Collectors, which 
these Associations employ, may be estimated 
at not less than 4,000. The payments of 42 
/ot these Auxiliaries, for the year ending with 
August last. were about 30,000 dollars.—Agents 
, are now organizing similar societies in several 
| of the Middle States. 


az .tablisitiie nts,* 


The union between the United Foreign Missionary Society and the Board, 


was consummated io the early part of last summer, 


The missions, which 


came under the direction of the Board, in consequence of that event, are 
among the Osage Indians; among the Indians in New-York, at Mackinaw, 


and at Maumee; and among the Ame 


rican emigrants on the island of Hayti. 


The United Foreign Missionary Society held its nioth anniversary in 


May last. 


The mission to the Osage Indians was proposed about seven 


years ago, and, in the spring of 182u, the first missionaries to that tribe 


lett the city of New-York on their benevolent enterprize. 


The mission to 


the Indians of New-York, was commenced by the New-York Missionary 


Society, many years ago, and was transterred in 182v. 


Chat at Maumee, 


in Ohio, was established by the Synod of Pittsburgh, and transferred in the 


autunn of 1825, 
The missions which are now to be 
are at Bombay—in Ceylon— mong 


Cherokees-ol-the Arkansas—the Osages—the 


surveyed, though with great brevity, 
the Cherokees—the Choctaws—the 
Indians in’ New-York—at 


Mackinaw—at Maumee—the American Emigrants in Hayti—at the Sand- 
wich Islands—in Malta—Syria—and Palestine. 


I. BOMBAY. 
The third of the 


cutta. 


about 12,000,000. 


_ Commenced in 1813. Stations at Bombay and Ma- 


him. 

BOMBAY.—A large city on an isiand of the same 
name, and the capital of the Presidency. 

Rev. Allen Graves, Missionary, Mrs. Graves; 
James Garrett. Printer, 
Nichols, and Mrs. Frost. 


MAHIM.—Six miles from Bombay, on the north 


part of the island. 
The Rev. Samuel Newell, died Mav 30, 


1821; the Rev. John Nichols. Dec. 9, 1824; | 
the Rev. Edmund Frost. Oct. 15.1825; and the | 
Rev. Gordon Hall. March 20. 1826. The; 


death of Mr. Hall made it necessary for Mr. | 


Graves to remove trom Mahim to Bombay 


* The term “forcvign,” it will be perceived, is used 
with considerable iatitude of sigrification, embracing 
the unevangelized. wherever found. Vhus, we 
ways denon inate the missions tothe Indians within 
our’ own states and termtories, foreign missions; 
which distinguishes them from missions among ou 
destitute settlements. ‘Theic is a convenicnce m this 
usage, which, in our view, sufficiently authorizes it. 

+ Itwill be observed , that in respect to the statisti- 
eal part of this Survey. much use is made, according 
to our custom, of the Report of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, printed during the previous year, £d. 


ni- 


British Presidencies in India; 

about 1,300 miles, wavelling distance, west of Cal- / 
Population of the isiand about 290,000; of the | 
countries mm which the Mahratta language is spoken, | 


Mrs. Garrett; Mrs. ' 


, Of course the former station is now vacant. 
The death of Mr. Nichols, and the conse- 
quent removal of his widow to Bombay, made 
it necessary to relinquish the station of ‘Tan- 
nah. Mr. Newell died of the cholera mor- 
1} bus, Mr. Nichols of a fever, Mr. Frost of a 
|} consumption, and Mr. Hall of the cholera. 
| Mrs. Hall is in this country. 
|| ‘The last survey stated the amount of print- 
|| ing done at the Mission Press during the three 
,years and a half preceding Dec. 31, 1823. 
i seventeentl: Report of the Prudential 
} Committee describes the operations of the 
' press, during the 18 subsequent months, as 
i follows 
‘Genesis, 135 pares Svo. copies 3,000 
Extra copies of the first 40 pages, 1,000 
\strovomival and geographical tract, 64 p. 8vo, 1,500 


} 
iI 
| Acts of the Apostles, sec. ed. 88 pages, 8vo. 
| 


Small extechism, second ed 16 p. 8vo. < 
4,009 
14,500 


} “Lhe expense of these books was about $1,350 
|; Some s:nall civeulars for the mission. and Reports 
| for several societics were also published atthe mis 
ston-press. Tn the first sox months of 1825,no new 
tracts had been printed; but a new edition of the 
| Seripture hestory. (10.000 copies,) had been com 
jmenced. “This was to be followed immediately by an 
English and Mahratta .chool-book, intended to pre 
mote morality and the true religion, ‘The new Testa- 
|| ment was printed in order, as far as Philipians, the 
small epistles having also been published. 
| _ “Anew fountof Nagree types had been procured 
from Caleuita, which would render -it easy to issue 


i, « 
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school-books of a superior quality. For this species of 
ublication there were many inducements; and doubt 
Ge the demand for books of many kinds will in- 
evease regularly, till all that part of India shall have 
experienced the happy change, which the Gospel. 


| 


accompanied by pure morality and genuine philoso- | 


phy, will accomplish ere long.” 


p. 205 of our last volume, shows, very strik- 
ingly, how much good may be silently eilected 
by the numerous Christian publications issued 
from the press at Bombay.—The New-Testa- 
ment, in Mahratta, as translated by the mis- 
sionaries of the Board, was carried through 
the press before the death of Mr. Hall. 

Of the schooling system, the Report speaks 
as follows: 


“It appears from a printed document, isstied by the 


missionaries at the commencen.ent of the present year, 
that the number of common schools under their super- 
intendence was thirty-two, and the number of children 
on the lists of the teachers, 1.750. Of these pupils, 
75 were girls, and 133 were Jewish childien. During 
the preceeding year, 1,°00 pupils, as nearly as could be 
ascertained, had left these schools, having obtained, 
in general, what the natives esteem a sufficiently 

school education. Among those, who have left 


the schools in preceding years down to the date of | 


the document here referred to, the missionaries say 
there “are many boys and young men, who can read 


with a fluency and propriety, that would put to shame | 


a great majority of the common brahmins.” Wher- 


ever these youths are afterwards met in the country, | 


they are among the first to solicit and read the Chiris- 
tian Scriptures and tracts. In not a few instances, 
fathers have solicited books for their little sons. “The 
education of female children is viewed in its just light 
by the missionaries; and they have taken peculiar 
pains to break down the prejudices of the people on 
this subject. Considering the strength of these preju- 
dices, much has already been done. and the way 1s fast 
preparing for a general revolution of public opinion 
Numerous and urgent applications are made for new 
schools: but it is nevessary to decline them all, until 
larger funds and more iabovers can be furnished.” 


The joint letter of the missionaries, inserted 
in our last volume. pp. 101, 102, together with 


Mr. Hall’s appeal to the American churches, | 
printed at p. 312, strongly prove, that in work | 


preparatory to great and visible success, the 
mission had, in ten years, made much progress 





I. CEYLON. 


A large island in the Indian sea, separated from the | 


coast of Coromande! by a channel, eailed the Straits of 
Manaar. Length, 300 miles, breadth 2°0. Population 
1,500,000. It constitutes one of the British govern- 
menfs in India, but is not under the control of the 
Fast India Company. 

The missionaries of the Board are in the northern. 
or ‘Tamul division of the island, in the distvict of Jaffna. 

Commenced in 1816. Stations at ‘Tillipally, Batti 
totta, Oodooville, Panditeripo, Manepy. and Karts, 

TILLIP ALLY.—Nine miles north of Jaffuapatam. 
Established in 1816. 


Rev. Henry Woodward, Missionary. 

Nicholas Permander, Native Preacher; M. 
Tumban, Teacher of English; Jordan Lodee, 
Native Assistant; Charles Hodge, Native Super- 
intendent of Schools. 


BATTICOTTA.—Six miles north west of Jaffna- 
patam, 1817. 


Rev. Benjamin C. Meigs, Missionary, Rev. 
Daniel Poor, Missionary, and Principal ef the 
Central School; and their wives. 

Gabriel Tissera, Native Preacher, and Teach- 
er in the Central School; 
Native Assistant Teacher in the Central School, 
Ebenezer Porter, Nutive Assistant. 


It would seem, from one of the documents 
received from the mission. that 
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Worcester was also employed as a Naiive 
Assistant Teacher. 

OODOOVILLE.—Five miles north of Jaffnapatam, 
1820, ' 


Rev. Miron Winslow, Missionary, and Mrs. 


| Winslow. 
A fact, stated by Mr. Hall, and published at | 


Aaseervatham, Nutire Assistant; Solomon, 
Native Superintendent of Schools. 

PANDITEKIPO.—Nine miies north-west of Jaffna- 
patim. 1820, 

Rev. John Scudder M D. Missionary and 
Physicien; and Mrs. Seudder, 

Ponumbalum. and Sandery Sagery, Native 
Teachers of English; Samuel Willis, Native 
ii: 

Jass7sfant, 

MANEPY.—Four miles and a half north-west of 
Jafinapatam. 1821. 

Rev. Levi Spaulding, Missionary; and Mrs. 
Spaulding. 

Veerasingum, Native Supe: intendent of Schools. 


KALPS.—The residence of two zealous and faithful 
native brethren, who visit the neighborng villages, 


and take charge of two small schools. 1824. 
Philip, Qn eo 
Daniel G. Gautier, § Catechists. 


During the past year, the school at Tilli- 
pally has received the boys from Panditeripo 
and Manepy, and now bears the same relation 
to the Central School at Batticotta, that acad- 
emies in this country sustain to colleges. This 
leaves the missionaries at two of the stations 
more at liberty to preach the Gospel.—1. @ 
school for girls. formerly at Oodooville, was 
removed to Manepy. on account of the ab- 
sence of Mr. and Mrs. Winslow at Calcutta. 
See vol. xxii. p. 196.—The number of pup Is 
was 31, of whom one third were members «f 
the churck. The. Central School at Batti- 
cotta, at the latest dates, contained 53 pupils, 
of whom 22 were members of the church. A 
full account of this school was given at pp. 347 
—J50 of our last volume. The difficulties in 
the way of assigning to this institution the 
name of a Collexe, are enumerated at p. 377, 


Tare 


388 of the sane volume.—Mrs. Woodward 
died Nov. 24, 1825. Mrs. Knight, formerly 
Mrs. Richards, died at Nellore, near the 


American mission. April 25. of the same year 
The Report thus describes the state of the 
schools: 


“The school system of this mission is very interest- 
ing. and promises the most happy results. At the 
commencement of the year 1825, there were 59 char« 
itv schools, comtamimng 2.414 boys, and 255 girls, on 
the list of pupils. taught by 68 schoelmasters. In the 
boarding schools, there were 126 boys, and 31 girls; 
making the whole number of children under Chris- 
tian mstreetion no less than 2.824. On aceonnt of the 
prevalence of the cholera, a part of the schools were 
afterward suspended, and some for other causes. The 
number of scholars in the Bearding Schools was some 
whatahove 200 im February last; but no particular 
account of the other schoo!s was then communicated, 

* Several of the schoolmasters have become pious. and 
a large proportion of them are deeply serious. “Chey 
already exert a very favorable influence upon the 
interests of the mission. ‘Lhe more forward and in- 
telligent of the pious youths pursue the same plan 
of pubhely speaking on religious subjcets. which has 
been mentioned in the previous history of the mission.”* 


With respect to female education, the follow- 


{| ing remarks are made: 


Timothy Dwight, || vancing is attended with many difficulties, and 


Samuel ° 


“The education of females, though rapidly ad- 
will be thus att nded. fora long time to come. The 
whole frame of society must be pulled down and re- 
built, before Women can enjoy thei rightful privileges, 
and be elevated to their proper rank. This mighty 

k ean only be accomplished by the all-pervading 


worse 
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influence of Christian principle, diffused by educa- 
tion, by example, and by persevering labor in all these 
ways, accompanied by the special agency of the Holy 
Spirit. One of the first pe to the itaprove- 
ment of females, is the difficulty of findmg any em- 
ployment for them compatible with cultivation of 
mind, or elevation of character. But such employ- 
ments will be found, as true civilization shall advance 
under the auspices of Christianity.” 


WI, THE CHEROKEES. 


A tribe of Indians, inhabiting a tract of country in- 
cluded within the chartered -jimits of the States of 
Georgia, Alabama, ‘I'ennessee, and North Carolina. 

tion about 15,000, 

ommenced in 1817. Stativns at Brainerd, Carmel, 
Creekpath, Hightower, Willstown, Haweis, and Can- 
dy’s Creek. 

BRAINERD.—One mile north of the 35th parallel 
of latitude, and seven miles S. E. of the Tennessee 
river; ey spe | in that part of the Cherokee coun- 
try, which falls within the limits of Tennessee. Uhis 
place is about 250 miles from Augusta, Georgia, near 
the road, which runs in a N. W. direction from that 
city to Nashville. Established in 1817. 

Rev. Samuel A. Worcester, Missionary: 
John C. Elsworth, Teacher, and Superintendent 
of Secular Concerns; John Vail Farmer; 
Ainsworth E. Blunt, Farmer and Mechanic; 
Luke Fernal, Mechanic; and their 
Sophia Sawyer, Teacher. 


CARMEL.—In the chartered limits of Geogia. on 
the road from Augusta to Nashville, 46 miles N. W. of 
the Chatahochee river (which is the S. E. boundary of 
aay country,) and 62 miles from Brainerd. 

Rev. Daniel S Butrick, Missionary; Isaac 
Proctor, Teacher, Mrs. Proctor; Henry Par- 
ker, Farmer, Mrs. Parker; Josiah Hemming- 
way, Farmer. 

CREEK-PATH.—In the chartered limits of Ala- 
bama, four miles south of the Tennessee river, (which 


is here the N. W. boundary of the Cherokee country,) 
and 40 S. S. E. of Huntsville. 1820. 


Rev. William Potter, Missionary, 


worth; Erminia Nash. 


HIGHTOWER.—In the chartered limits of Geor- 
gia, one mile south of Hightower river, and 35 miles 
S. S. W. of Carmel. 


Elizabeth Proctor, Teacher. 


WILLSTOWN.—In the chartered limits of Ala- | 
bama, about 10 miles from the western line of Geor- | 


gia, and 40 miles sonth of the Tennessee river. 


1823. 


Rev. Ard Hoyt, and Rev. William Chamber- | 


lain, Missionaries; Sylvester Ellis, Farmer; and 
their wives. 

John Huss, Native Assistant. 

HAWEIS.—About 50 miles S. of Brainerd, within 
the chartered limits of Geogia. 1823. 

Dr. Elizur Butler, Physician and Catechist, 
Mrs. Butler. 


CANDY’S CREEK.—Within the chartered limits | 
of T 


Tennessee, 25 miles N. E. of Brainerd, and 10 miles 
S, W. of the Cherokee agency on the Hiwassee. 


Mrs. Holland. 


“As various portions of Indian territory are often 
spoken of, as lying within certain states of the Union, 
it is proper to say here, that the conventional limits of 
different states, whether fixed by the states themselves, 
or by congress, do not affect the Indian titles to the 
territories in question. It has always been admitted by 
our national authorities, as it must be by every candid 


man, that the tribes of Indians in North America have | 


a perfect right tothe soil of their ancestors, now in 


their own-occupancy, unless they or their fathers have | 


voluntarily relinquished that richt for a good consider- 


wives; || 


Mrs. ' 
Potter; Fenner Bosworth, Farmer, Mrs. Bos- | 


1824, | 
eWilliam Holland, Teacher and Farmer, || 


Jay. 


ation. When we speak, therefore, of Indian territory, 
as lying in the state of Tennessee, or tie state 
Georgia, it is not intended that the Indians there fe. 
siding are subject to the laws of the whites; or that the 
|; running of a line through their country, or marking it 
upon a map, has any effect to impair their claims, or 
{ dispossess them of their patrimonial inheritance. 

|| only way, in which this inheritance can be alienated, 
is by treaties fairly and houorably made, and with the 
full assent of the present owners, 

“So far as the Indian title is rightfully extinguished, 
the property falls into the hands of the national govern. 
|| ment, or of the separate states, according to stupula- 
| tions now existing. The right of sovereignty will, in 








every case, belong tu the state, within whose conven- 
tional limits the territory new lies. ‘These remarks 
| have appeared proper, as the right of the Indians te 
| their own tand, from the manner im which the subject 
| has often been presented to the mind, is overlooked 
and forgotten.” 


1 Mrs. Dean, who left Brainerd last year, on 
| account of declining health, died on the 21st 
' of May last; and Mr. Dean’s services, in con- 
| sequence of uncertainty whether his health 
; would allow him to resume his appropriate 
| work, were relinquished. He is succeeded b 
| Mr. Fernal. Mr. Hall and Mr Frederic 
| Elsworth have also retired from the service 
| of the Board with their families; the former 
} on account of the ill health of Mrs. Hall, 
| but with the consolation of reflecting, that 
| God has seen fit to honor his labors in a 
| somewhat remarkable manner: the latter on 
account of the very precarious state of his owa 
| health, which led him to submit his case to 
the Committee, who gave him an honorable 
discharge.--Mr. Manwaring, mentioned in the 
survey of last year as connected with the 
station of Carmel, withdrew from the mission 
after having labored one year. 

The number of pupils in the missionary 
schools at the above stations, is probably 
about 200. 

The survey of this mission will be closed with 
afew miscellaneous extracts, of an interesting 
nature, from the Report. 


“The schools at Brainerd were never in a better state 
than during the present year. The pupils have been 
orderly, obedient, studious, and making good profic- 
iency. When the Corresponding Secretary visited 
the schoo! for boys, in March last, not a word was 
missed by the whole school in spelling. One of the 
boys, ten or eleven years old, who had been in school 
less than five months, not having previously learned 
the alphabet, wav spelling in words of three syllables, 
and had never missed buta single word. Consider- 
ing what it is for children to learn to spell in a for- 
eign language, and how very ambiguous and deceitful 
|| the English alphabet is, these facts certainly prove 
|} an extraordinary attention of the mind.” 

“An Indian named Big Bear, and his wife, were 
admitted to the church last winter. The man is since 
dead. He appeared to be a true convert. An aged 
Cherokee woman, who had great grand children in the 
school soon after its commencement, and who had 
evinced the power of religion upon her heart for six 
years, has also been removed to a better world, as we 
trust, there to associate with Catherine Brown, to 
whom she was personally attached, and with several 
others from among her people, who gave evidence of 
intelligent faith and holy love, and arejustly counted 
precious fruit of this mission.” ; 

Carmel:—*'The state of society at this place is much 
improved. There is comparatively litue intemper- 
ance in the vieinity. Not afew instances of hopeful 
conversion have been witnessed, and some of distin- 
guished piety.” 

Villstown:—*The influence of this station has been 
felt. ina great reformation of morals among the peo 
ple who inhabit Wills Valley. When the first mix 
sionary came here to reside, only three years ago, the 
intemperate use of ardent spirits was almost universal. 
Now that pernicious article is entirely disused by the 
great majority of the people; and riotous assemblages 
for the purpose of drinking. are unknown.” 
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“The little church, gathered here in the wilderness, 


continues to forth the cheering light of a holy ex- 
ample. Fourteen Cherokees and one biack man, have || 
been worthy members, so far as the human eye can | 
discern. Quite recently, one of this number, a young 
woman, died ina very happy manner, leaving an ex- || 
ecllent character, having given most gratifying evi- 
dence of piety. - | 
“The man, who is now employed part of the time as 
a native teacher, and who received the name of John || 
Huss at his baptism, stands high as a consistent Christ- || 
ian, both in the judgment of the missionares, and in | 
the estimation of his countrymen. Apt to acquire |! 
knowledge, and happy in his talent of communicating 
it, he is very acceptable as a speaker. He seems to | 
apprehend the t doctrines of the Gospel clearly, 
and to be capable of presenting them clearly to others. 
He studies passages m the New Testament as trans- |} 
lated, and transcribes them to be read by his friends |! 
and neigh His zeal and public spirit, in the || 
work of enlightening his people, are worthy of high 
commendation.” 


General Remark:—“The experience of another 
year enables the Committee to say, that the trans- 

ane efficacy of the Christian religion, both up- | 
on individuals and upon neighborhoods, is now 
seen in different parts of the Cherokee nation. If the 
same efficacy should pervade every part, a must lovely 
branch of the church universal would here unfold its 
flowers and dispense its fruit. Still there are powerful 
counteracting causes. ‘The most obvious are the ease, 
with which intoxicating liquor is brought to the 
doors of the people, and the eagerness, with which a 
large portion of them yield to its pernicious influ- || 
ence. 





IV. THE CHOCTAWS. | 


A tribe of Indians, residing between the Tombigbee 
and the Mississippi rivers, almost wholly within the 
chartered limits oF Mississippi, with but a small part in 
Alabama. Population about 20,000. 

Commenced in 1818. Stations at Elliot, Mayhew, 
Bethel, Emmaus, Goshen, Ai-ik-hun-nuh, Hachah, 
Boke-e-tun-nuh, and one other at a Mr. Juzon’s. 


; eet 
ELLIOT.—Within the chartered limits of Missis- | 
sippi on the Yalobusha creek, in latitude 33 and a half, | 
about 50 miles east of the Mississippi river. 1818. | 
| 

{ 

} 





John Smith, Farmer and Superintendent of 
Secular Concerns, Joel Wood, Teacher, Zecha- | 
riah Howes, Farmer; and their wives. 


MAYHEW.—Ninety miles E. of Elliot, and about 
25 miles W. of the line, which separates Mississippi | 
from Alabama, and near Ouktibbeha creek, one of the | 


western branches of the Tombeckbee. 1820. 


Rev. Cyrus Kingsbury, Missionary, and Su- 
perintendent of the Choctaw Mission, Calvin 
Cushman, Farmer; and their wives; William | 
Hooper, Teacher; Anna Burnham, Teacher. 


* BETHEL.—On the Natchez road, about 60 miles S. 
W. of Mayhew, and nearly the same distance S. S. F. 


| S. E. of Mayhew, on the old Mobile road. 





Stephen B Macomber, Teacher, Mrs. Ma- 
comber; Adin C. Gibbs, 
Thatcher, Teacher. 

EMMAUS,—About 110 miles N.N. W. of Mobile, 


and 130 S. S. E. of Mayhew, within two miles of the 
southern limit of the Choctaw country. 1822. 


Moses Jewell, Assistant Missionary, Mrs. 
Jewell; David Gage, Teacher, Mrs. Gage. 

GOSHEN.—Ahbout 50 miles W. N. W. of Emmaus, 
115 §.S. W.of Mayhew, and 8 S. E. of the Military 
road, 1824, 

Reverend Alfred Wright, Missionary, Mrs. 
Wright; Elijah Bardwell, Teacher, Mrs. Bard- 
well; Ebenezer Bliss, Farmer; Eliza Buer. 


AI-IK-HUN-NUH.—Near the Natchez road, about 
4 _ W. of Mayhew, and 60 E. S. E. of Elliot. 
1224. 


Philena 


| 

| 

| 

of Elliot. 1821. | 
Teacher; | 

| 
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Rev. Cyrus Byington, Missionary; David 
Wright, Z'eacher, Mrs. Wright; Mrs. Sarah C. 
Moseley. 

HACHAH,.—About 50 N. W. Goshen, 
mile E. of Pearl river. 1824. * . —_e 

Mr. Anson Gleason, Teacher, Mrs. Gleason. 
areata N-NUH.—A few miles from Emmaus. 

Loring S. Williams, Assistant Missionary, 
Mrs. Williams. 


SCHOOL AT MR. JUZON’S. About 85 miles S. 


1823. 
This school was without a teacher, at the 


' tame the Board held its annual meeting. 


“It is believed that the discouragements, which have 


| gathered around this mission in some periods of its his- 
| tory, ave diminishing. The advantages of education 


are more justly appreciated by a of the le 

than they were formerly. The mate thisking ae gm 
telligent perceive, that civilization or extinction must 
be the lot of all the Indian tribes within our borders.”* 


V. THE CHEROKEES OF THE AR- 
KANSAS. 

Cherokees, who, from the year 1804 to the present 

time, have removed from their residence E. of the 

Mississippi, to a tractof country onthe N. bank of the 


| Arkansas river, between longitude 94 and 95 W. Pop- 


ulation about 5,000. The greater part of this emigra- 
tion took place between 181 and 520, _— 


DWIGHT.—Situated on the north side of the Ar- 
kansas river, about three miles up Lilinois creek, and 
very near latitude 35. The Mississippi river, at the 


nearest point, is probably somewhat less than 200 miles 
distant. 1820. 


Rev. Alfred Finney and Rev. Cephas Wash- 
burn, Missionaries, George L. Weed, M. D. 
Teacher and Physician, Jacob Hitchcock, 
Steward, James Orr, Farmer, Samuel Wisner 
and Asa Hitchcock, Mechanics, and their wives; 
Ellen Stetson and Cynthia Thrall, Teachers. 

It is probable that a station has been formed, 
by Mr. Finney, at SpapRE CREEK. 


“Mr. John Brown, the father of Catharine and Da- 
vid, continues to exbibit a bright example of piety and 
benevolence. He and some others are extre de- 
sirous, that the offers of salvation should be embraced 
by the people generally. It would seem, however, 
that the prospects of this part of the tribe are not so 
fret. as those of the Cherokees on the east of the 

Lississippi; aud, so far as experience in their case is 
entitled to consideration, it would not seem desirable 
that the Indians should be removed from the land of 
their fathers.” 


VI. THE OSAGES. 


Atribe of Indians in the Arkansas and Missouri 
‘Territories. Population about 8,000. Missions at 
Union, Hopefield, Harmony, and Neosho. 

UNION.—Among the Osages of the Ark: on 
the west bank of Grand river, about 25 miles north 
of its entrance into the Arkansas. Commenced in 
1820. 

Rev. William F. Vaill, Missi , Mrs. 
Vaill; Marcus Palmer, Physician and Licensed 
Preacher, Mrs. Palmer; John M. Spaulding, 
Teacher; Stephen Fuller, Farmer, . Ful- 
ler; Abraham Redfield, and Alexander Wood- 
ruff, Mechanics, and their wives; George Re- 
qua and George Douglass, Assistants, Mrs. 
Requa. 
ee three miles from Union. 

22. 


Rev. William B. Montgomery, Missi quamy: 
William C. Requa, Assistant, Mrs. Requa. 
9 


~ 





10 


HARMONY.—Among the Osages of the Missouri, | 
on the north bank of the Mariasde Cein, about six | 


miles above its entrance into the Osage river, and | 
about eighty miles southwest of Fort Osage. 

Rev. Nathaniel B. Dodge, Missionary, Mrs. 
Dodge; Amasa Jones, Licensed Preacher, Mrs. 
Jones; Otis Sprague, Farmer, Mrs. Sprague; 
Miss Woolley, and Miss Etris. , 

NEOSHO.—On a river of that name, about 80 niles 
south-west of Harmony. 1824. 

Rev. Benton Pixley, Missionary, Mrs. Pix- 
ley; Samuel B. Bright, Furmer, Mrs. Bright. 


VII. INDIANS IN NEW-YVORK. 

The remains of the Six Nations. Stations at Tusca- 
rora, Seneca and Cataraugus. 

TUSCARORA.—About four miles cast of Lewis- 
ton, Niagara county. ‘Transferred tothe U. F. M. S. 
in 1821; established by the New-York Missionary So- | 
ciety about 20 years before. 

Rev. Joseph Lane, Missionary, and Mrs. 
Lane, have an appointment for this station. 

SENECA.—About four or five miles from Buffalo, | 
near the outlet of Lake Erie. Commenced by the 
New-York Miss. Soc. in 18:1; transferred in 1821. 

Rev. Thomson 8S. Uarris, Missionary, Mrs. | 
Harris; Gilman Clark and Harvey Bradley, 
Assistants, Mrs. Clark; Miss Henderson, and 
Miss Selden. 

CATARAUGUS.—A few miles east of the shore of 
Lake Erie, and about 30 miles from Buffalo. 1822, 

William A. Thayer, Teacher, Mrs. Thayer. 
VUI. INDIANS IN THE MICILIGAN 

TERRITORY. 

MACKINAW.—In the Michigan Teriitory, on the 
island of Michilimackinack. 1823. 

Rev. William M. Ferry, Missionary, Mrs. 


Ferry; John S. Hudson and Martin Heyden- || 


burk, Assistenis, Mrs. Hudson, Eunice Os- | 
mar, Elizabeth McFarland, and Delia Cook. 


IX. INDIANS IN OHIO. 


MAUMEEF.—On a river of that name, near Fort 
Meigs, Wood county. 

Isaac Van Tassel, Licensed Preacher. Mrs. 
Van Tassel; Mr. Sacket, Furmer, Mrs. Sackct. 


X. HAYTI 

HAYTL—Among the colored people who had re- 
moved from the United States, 

This mission was instituted by the U. F. M. 
S. in 1824, and the Rev. B. F. Hughes and 
Rev. William G. Penington, colored men, 
were employed as missioraries. ‘The former | 
was recalled, a year and a half since; and the | 
Jatter, we believe, is now in this country. | 
Mr. P. supported himself and family by his | 
own industry. 
General Remarks on the Stutions, from Un- 

ton to the one last named inclusive. 

The survey of these stations, with one or 
two exceptions, is founded on a document re- | 
ceived from the U. F. M.S. last summer. | 
Some changes may have since occurred, of | 
which we have not been apprised.—The num- | 
ber of children in several of the schools, may | 
be estimated as follows:—At Union, 35; Har- 
mony, 25; Seneca, 40; Cataraugus, 43; Mack- 
inaw. 110; Maumee, 31. Among the Tusca. 
roras is a Church of 17 members. Future sur. | 
veys of these stations may be expected io 
contain more ample intelligence respecting , 
rRem. 
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XI. THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


A group of islands in the Pacific Ocean, between 
18° 55 and 20° 20 north latitude, and 154° 55 and 
160° 15 west longitude from Greenwich. They are 
extended in a direction W. N. W.and E. S. E. ii 
(Owhyhee] being the south-eastern island, 


Stations at Honoruru, Waimea, Lahaina, 
Kairua, Waiakea (now Byron’s Bay,) and 
Kaavaroa. 

HONORURU.—On the island of Oahu. 1820. 

Rev. Hiram Bingham, Missionary, Tlisha 
Loomis, Printer, Abraham Blatcheley, M. D. 
Physicien; and their wives; Levi Chamber- 
lain, Superintendent of Secular Concerns. 

WAIMEA.—On the island of Tauai. 1820. 

Samuel Whitney, Licensed Preacher, Mrs. 
Whitney; Samuel Ruggles, T'eacher and Cate- 
chis:, Mrs. Ruggles. 

LAHAINA.—On the island of Maui. 1823. 

Rev. William Richards, Missionary, Mrs. 
Richards. Stephen Pupuhi, Native Assistant. 

KAIRUA.—On the western side of Hawaii. 1824, 

Rev. Asa Thurston and Rev. Artemas 
Bishop, Missionaries, and their wives. 

WAIAKEA, or BYRON’S BAY.—On the north- 
eastern side of Hawaii, 1824. 

Joseph Goodrich, Licensed Preacher, Mrs. 
Goodrich. John Honorii, Native Assistant. 

KAAVAROA,—Sixteen miles south of Kairua. 
1824, 

Rev. James Ely, Missionary, Mrs. Ely. 
Thomas Hopu, Native Assistant. 

The Rev. Charles S. Stewart, noted in the 
last survey in connexion with the station at 
Lahaina, found it necessary to return to his 
native land, in the course of the last year, on 
account of the dangerous illness of his wife. 
Since his arrival in this country, he has been 
employed in visiting different parts of the 
country, for the purpose of describing, in pub- 
lic meetings, the state and pregress of the 
Sandwich Island mission. During the I4 
months previous to March last, nearly 80,000 
tracts were issued from the mission press, 
amounting to 1,367,000 pages.—A selection of 
other interesting facts in relation to this mis- 
sion, will be found in the retrospective view of 
the year, at the end of this survey. 


NU MALTA. 

Anistand in the Mediterranean, 20 miles long, 12 
broad, and 60 in cweumference. It is about 50 miles 
from Sicily. On this island, anciently called Melita, 
the Apostle Paul was shipwrecked, while on his way 
to Rome, Commenced in 1821, 

Rev. Daniel Temple. Missionary, Mrs. Tem- 
le; Rev. Eli Smith, Missionary; Homan Hal- 
ock, Printer. 

The Printing Establishment at this station 
has two presses in operation. Nearly three 
millions and a half of pages of important re- 
ligious matter, have been issued, in the space 
of four years. 


XE. SYRIA. 

Syria is said, by writers on geography, to be thé 
whole space lying between Alcnaniorete or Scande- 
roon on the north, and Gaza, on the borders of the 
Arabian desert; and is bounded S. E. and S, by the de- 
sert of Arabia, and W. by the Mediterranean. Its 
north-eastern and eastern limits are not well defined, 
In this larger sense it includes Palestine. 

BEYROOT.—A sea-port town, at the foot of Mount 
Lebanon, in the Pashallic of Acre. E. long. 350 55 
N. lat. 33°49. Population mot less than 5,000, 
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Rev. William Goodell, and Rev. Isaac }! 


Bird, Missionaries, and their wives. 


“The principal employment of the missionaries is 
still the acquisition of languages, and the preparation 
of helps for future laborers. Conversations are held, 
books are distributed, a Christian example is set forth, 
and schools are organized; and while these means of 
usefulness are in operation, a knowledge of the coun- 
try is obtained, avenues for the transmission of evan- 
gelical influence are discovered, and higher qualifica- 
tions for imtercourse with all classes of people are 
sought.” 

Another part of this number will contain 
some important facts respecting this branch of 
the Mediterranean Mission. 


XIV. PALESTINE, OR THE HOLY 
44ha . 
Including all the territory-anciently possessed by the 
Israelites. 


JERUSALEM.—The capital of Palestine. 


Popu- 
lation estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000. 


The Rev. Jonas King, who had engaged in 
this mission for a limited time, took an affec- 
tionate leave of his brethren in September, 
1825, the time of his engagement having ex- 
pired. Hedid not depart from Asia, however, 
till the last summer.—The Rev. Pliny Fisk, 
who, with Mr. King, was noted in the last sur- 
vey in connexion with this station, died at 
Beyroot, onthe 23d of October, 1825, greatly 
lamented by his brethren, and by the churches 
of this country. Jerusalem is not now the re- 
sidence of any Protestant missionary. 

The Rev. Elnathan Gridley and the Rev. 
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Josiah Brewer, Missionaries, are now on their | 


way to this field of missionary enterprise. 
XV. SPANISH AMERICA. 


The Rev. Theophilus Parvin went to Buenos 


Ayres, in the summer of 1823, under the pa- 
tronage of the Board, where he still remains. 
His connexion with the Board, however, has 
been dissolved, on account of the peculiar cir- 


cumstances of that country, which render it | 


expedient, that Mr. Parvin should labor un- 
connected with any missionary society. He 


has lately been made a Professor in the Uni- | 


versity of Buenos Ayres. 

The Rev. John C. Brigham has complcted 
his exploring tour under the patronage of the 
Board. He crossed the continent from Bue- 
nos Ayres to Chili. From thence he proceed- 
ed to Peru, Colombia, and Mexico; and re- 
turned to the United States in the early part of 
last year. 
the southern republics was inserted in the Mis- 
sionary Herald for October and November; and 
some part of his journal appeared in previous 
numbers. A particular account of his whole 
tour is preparing for publication in a separate 
volume.—Mr. Brigham, since his return, has 
been made Assistant Secretary to the Ameri- 
can Bible Socicty. 


XVIL AFRICA. 


“At the last annual meeting of the Board, it was 
recommended to the Prudential Committee to establish 
a mission in Africa, as soon as they shall find it_ prac- 
ticable. In compliance with this recommendation, 
the late Mr. Sessions, on his embarking for the colony 
of Liberia, was uested to make proper inquiries, 
respecting the euighbebat of that colony, as a field 
for missionary labor. He cheerfully eonsented to do 
so; but his untimely death, on the homeward passage, 
deprived the Committee of any information which he 
might have obtained. An open corvespondence how- 


His report of the religious state of | 


il 


ever, between Dr. Blumhardt, of Basle, Switzerland, 
and Mr. Ashmun, of the colony, has passed through 
our hands; and from this it appears, thata mission 
might immediately be established, in the Bassa country, 
with encouraging prospects, if properly qualitied mis- 
sionaries were at hand, 

“As a residence on the African coast is so fatal to 
white men, Providence would seem to indicate, that 


| descendants of Africans should be sought, who have 
| been exposed to the dumps of a warm ctimate, and 


who would probably live to th ordinary age of man, 
if sent as missionaries to the land of ‘een ancestors. 
Inquiries have been made in the southern states, with 
reference to this subject; and apparently the greatest 
obstacle in the way of sending black men, who would 
be competent to the work, is the want of a tried and 
approved method of imparting to them a suitable edu- 
cation. The minds ef some of our most enlightened 
citizens are intent upon the claims of the African race; 
and we may expect that God will bless their investiga- 
tions, and their efforts, and open wide channels for the 
communication of his own goodness, through the in- 
strumentality of his servants.” 





FOREIGN MISSION SCHOOL. 


This school, situated in Cornwall, Con. has 
been suspended by the Board. The reasons for 
this measure, which has been some time under 
consideration, will be given in a subsequent 
part of this number. 


GREEK YOUTHS. 

Eleven Greek youths have been sent to the 
United States, by the missionaries of the 
Board, and, under its patronage, are pursuing 
their studies, preparatory to future usefulness 
among their countrymen. ‘Two are now mem- 
bers of Yale college; three of Amherst col- 
lege. Four are in the academy at Amherst, 
and two in the academy at Monson, Mass. 


THE MISSIONARY HERALD. 


“The Missionary Herald is the property of the Ame- 
rican Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions; is 
published on terms which they regard as just and 
per; and the profits of the work go for the benefit of 
the sacred cause, tis a monthly publication, Twelve 
numbers make a volume contaiming 400 pages, which 
is sold for one dollar and a half. 

“The primary design of the Herald is to acquaint 
the Christian community with the proceedings of the 
Board and its Missionaries. These proceedings, whe- 
ther in reference to our own population, to Southeen 
or Western Asia, to Western or Southern America, or 
to the Islands of the seas, ave generally deseribed in a 
connected series, by means of letters, journals, ab- 
stvacts, or reports. ‘here are, also, compendious views 
of the move iMeresting religious and missionary intelli- 
geeece not specially connected with the missions of the 
Board, of the character, manners, and customs of the 
various nations, which are the proper objects of foreign 
missions; and, in general, of whatever has a direct 
bearing on the cause of Christian benevolence. And 
finally, the monthly numbers contain a particular ac- 
hnowledgment of all donations made in behalf of the 
missions under the cure of the Board, 

“A work like this. is essential to the Board. De- 
pending on public charity, the Board could not pros- 
per without some such means of making knowy 
readily its enterprises. suecesses and wants. It must 
have a publication which shall be wholly under its cou- 
tol, issued at stated and frequently recurring pe- 
riods, and sent to numerous districts of country. Only 
then will its influence be strong, regular and exten- 
sive. 

“The Herald is no expense to the Board. More 
than this, it has been a source of revenue; and, if sub- 
seriptions are well paid, will be so hereafter. 

“It also lessens other expenses, It lessens expenses- 
for agencies. Whevever the Herald is taken, the visits 
of agents need be less frequent and protracted, than 
they otherwise must be; for the Herald not only per- 
forms a part of their work itself, but prepare the way,. 
beyond almost any other means, for their introduce 
tion and suecess. It also lessens expenses for priming,’ 
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Reports, tracts, sermons, &c. will need to be pubdished, || respected friends of the cause, not a little depends 

from time to time, even while the Herald has a large || its extended cireulation.” 

subscription; but were the circulation of the Herald to 

be limited, the expenditures for such publications must 

be proportionably augmented, or the missiénary opera- SUMMARY. 

tions of the Board abridged. Moreover, it saves 

much expense of time and labor to the Executive of Number of Stations occupied, 43 

the Board. Indeed, it appears quite probable, that in Preachers, from this country, 38 

producing and sustaining the missionary spirit, at pre- Male Missionaries and Assistants, 89 

sent in the land, the Herald has effected a saving to Female Assistants, including the wives of 

the general cause, of some thousands of dollars. And the Missionaries, 92—281 

this, it is thought, shoul! be taken into the account, in Native Preachers, 2 

estimating the real profits of the work. Other Native Assistants, 18 
“Such being the value of the Missionary Herald as Churches, organized at the stations, 25 

an agent of Board, the Prudential Committee re- Native members of these Churehes, upwards of 200 

yer Ap earnestly request their friends and pa- Schools, about 200 

trous to lend it their aid. Inthe judgment of many || Scholars, about 20,000 





RETROSPECT OF THE YEAR. 


‘Tue following review of the principal intelligence received, during the past year, from the mis- 
sions under the direction of the Board, was prepared for the United Monthly Concert, held in 
Park-street Church, Boston, on the first Monday evening of December. At the request of sev- 
eral respected friends, it is inserted in the Missionary Herald, with some enlargement of matter, 
aud a slight alteration of form. 


The intelligence from Bomsay, has never been so pleasing, and never so 
painful, as during the past year. 

The letter published in April, was a most decisive document to prove, 
that the mission had struck its roots deep in the native soil, and wanted only 
more of the warmth of Christian patronage, soon to extend its branches wide, 
It contained a summary and very animating view of the advances made during 
the ten years past. ‘I'he amount was, that preparatory work had been accom- 
plished sufficient to enable a missionary, entering the field now, to exert ten 
times as much influence on the native population, as he could have done ten 
years ago; so that the same number of laborers might advance ten times as 
rapidly towards a glorious success, as they could have done only as many years 
since. Numerous channels of influence had been opened, and the waters 
of salvation had been made to flow in them. The attention of the natives 
had been gained, to a considerable extent;—that point, so difficult of acquisi- 
tion, and yet so all important to any great and valuable results: and so much 
Christian knowledge had been thrown into the native mind, that impressions 
on the heart began to be visible, and fair was the prospect of an effusion of 
the Holy Spirit. Indeed, one person, as the first fruits of the harvest, had 
been admitted to the fellowship of the visible church. 

But by the time the harvest was about to wave, lo, in the mysterious 
providence of God, the reapers had nearly all been removed! 

It was just when this mission began to assume its brightest aspect, and 
when we were beginning to rejoice in that brightness, that a portentous 
cloud spread suddenly over the horizon. While the executive officers of 
the Board were assembled, with their brethren, in the house of prayer, at 
the Monthly Concert in September, they received the letters, which an- 
nounced the death of Hall; and it was then and there, that the mournful 
tidings commenced its afflictive march through the land. 

Hall died not, however, till he had seen at least a hundred thousand 
Christian books distributed among the Mahratta people; nor till he had wit- 
nessed the New Testament translated, faithfully, from the original Greek 
into the vernacular tongue of 12,000,000 of people, perishing for lack of 
knowledge. Nor did he cease trom bis labors, till his powerful mind, with 
its customary facilities of thought and force of expression, had composed 
an appeal to the charches, which, spreading abroad with the tidings. of his 
decease, sent thrilling emotions through the land, and occasioned a multitude 
of prayers, that God would send forth laborers into the harvest. 
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And ob! who will not unite in this prayer? One more stroke, such as 
has thrice been felt in Bombay, in the short space of sixteen months, would 
silence, utterly, the voice of Christian preaching among the numerous pop- 
ulation of that city. The general curiosity, which, for twelve years, has 
been waking up, would again become the apathy of death. The schools 
would decline, and the scholars forget their knowledge, lose their impres- 
sions, and glide away in the current of superstition, until, borne beyond the 
possibility of recovery, they would sink to rise no more. The books, 
which have been translated, printed, and circulated, with so much labor, and 
pains, and cost of health and talent and life, for want of the living voice to call 
attention to them, and impress a sense of their value, would be neglected 
and lost and destroyed. Congregations would cease to convene for religious 
worship; and the native, wondering what had become of the holy influence, 
that met him in the streets, and bazars, and temples, and fields, and every 
where, would pursue his idolatry as aforetime, before the light of heaven 
broke in upon his darkness. Already, may we suppose, has the current be- 
gun to set backwards; and every month, and every day, it gains strength!* 


The fact of principal interest, in regard to the CeyLon mission, which has 
been communicated the past year, is, that the mission church now contains 
not less than ninety native members;—many possessing fine minds; several 
considerably advanced in learning; some useful preachers of the Gospel to 
their countrymen; and all hopefully pious, and, amid temptations such as we 
by experience know nothing of, adorning their profession by a Christian 
life—We have been informed, also, that the prospect, at first dark and for- 
biding, has become hopeful, of raising the females of Ceylon from their deep 
degradation to their proper standing in society —Happy, moreover, have 
we been to hear, that minds, which, only a few years since, valued caste at 
so high a rate, and knowledge at so low, that money would hardly induce 
them to forego the one for the sake of the other, now cheerfully disregard 
caste, and earnestly petition for the pleasures of enlightened thought. 


From Parestine, during the early part of the year, we heard little but 
weeping, because Fisk, that ornament to the missionary character, had 
ceased to be seen on earth. Here, too, we could not but weep, when the 
beautifully simple letter of his surviving brethren, describing his last sor- 
rows and pains, was received; and we heard the voice of lamentation, as 
that letter travelled through the churches. We trusted in God, however, 
who permitted Stephen, and even some of the apostles, to be cut off early 
in their ministry, in that very land, that the mission would not only survive, 
but prosper. Yet we dared not to anticipate such early and such strong 
impressions upon the corrupt and ignorant priesthood of Syria, as those con- 
cerning which we are now permitted to speak.t It now appears, that a 
spirit of inquiry is waking up again in the ancient birth-place of Christianity, 
and is beginning to run with so strong a tide, that it is not likely, if these 
western churches do their duty, that the powers of earth and hell combined, 
will be able to stop it. 


The intelligence from the mission among the CueRoxees, bas been, on the 
whole, of a more decisive and cheering character, than in any former years 
—if we except, perhaps, the one immediately preceding. We have had 


* It may be remarked here, that the sole reason, hitherto, why the mission at Bombay has not been more 
Strongly reinforeed, has been the want of suitable persons, who have been willing to be sent thither. 
Even now, notwithstanding the urgency of the case, the difficulties of this kind seem hard to be removed. 
And they are increased by a wantof adequate funds, Oh, where is the spirit of apostolic enterprise! 

* See a subsequent part of this number. 
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more proof, that Indians, properly situated, can be civilized, than has ever 
before been exhibited, since this country was settled by our fathers. Agri- 
culture having made considerable advances, and government having assum- 
ed a definite form, under the influence of Christian principles, the general 
mind of the Cherokees has felt the same cravings for knowledge, that we do 
ourselves; and, during the past year, we have heard of their spirited efforts 
to procure, for their own use, a printing establishment, and to lay the foun- 
dations of a national academy. 


Passing over the other missions among the Indians, for want of room to 
notice them properly, we come to the Sanpwicn Istanps, which have occu- 
pied much of our attention, during the period now under review. 

We felt, in the years previous to the one just closed, that the intelligence 
from this mission was by no means without high interest. Nor were we in 
an error. The dealings of Providence towards that mission, have been 
wonderful from the first. But the intelligence of the past year has trans- 
cended all that the most sanguine, even when warmed with former accounts, 
dared to expect. 

Within this space of time, we have been told of nine chiefs, embodying 
a great portion of the civil influence of the islands, publicly professing their 
faith in Christ, and heartily entering upon the discharge of their duties to- 
wards God and their fellow-men. We have been told of half a score of 
churches, and more, erected by the natives themselves, for the worship of 
Jehovah, and crowded with attentive hearers. We have been told, by one 
who witnessed the sight, of more than 2,000 islanders, moving along in one 
interesting procession, bearing on their shoulders, from distant mountains, 
the materials for one of these churches, which, when completed, could con- 
tain 4,000 people, and was thronged to overflowing. We have been told of 
near 20,000 people under instruction, taught by competent natives, whom 
the missionaries had qualified for the service—of more than 12,000, able 
to read the word of God, were that blessed volume ready to be put into their 
hands—and of a most longing desire, every where expressed, to come into 
speedy possession of that richest treasure. We have been told of the effu- 
sions of the Holy Spirit at Honoruru, at Lahaina, and in different parts of 
Hawaii; and that, as the results of these heavenly visitations, more than 
2,000 islanders, lately shrouded in the deep glooms of a barbarous paganism, 
have erected the family altar, for the morning and evening worship of the 
true God. We have been told of regular meetings for praver among the 
females and among the males of those islands, just as there are among our- 
selves when religion flourishes; and of the high satisfaction, with which the 
once haughty and cruel chiefs mingle with those, whom they once despised 
and oppressed, in the solemn acts of devotion. 

We have heard of changes in the characters of individuals, which, though 
great and surprising, cannot now be fully described. We remember the in- 
temperate Karaimoku, regent of the islands, transformed into a sober, hum- 
ble follower of Jesus—the conceited, haughty, jealous, cruel queen Kaaha- 
manu, whose forbearance and lenity the affrighte€ natives, wherever she 
went, used to propitiate by peace offerings, as if she were a demon; now as 
actively benevolent, as she was once actively cruel; and as devoted to God, 
as she was once to Satan—and Kapiolani, also a chief woman, once intem- 
perate, and the slave of every moral debasement that a vicious barbarism 
has attained to; now, reformed, intelligent, pious, actively benevolent, 
and with manners so improved, that civilized society would not blush to 
own her for its own. 
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Nor have we heard, the past year, of changes less wonderful in the man- 
ners and habits of villages, than of individuals. At Lahaina, not long since, 
scarcely any thing could be kept from the rapacity of thieves, who were as 
numerous as the inhabitants themselves. Locks, guards, the utmost vigi- 
lance, every precaution, were ineffectual. But, as we have been told the 
past year, so great has been the moral change in that place, that, for succes- 
sive months, although every thing was exposed, and nothing was guarded, 
and hundreds of natives were entering the missionary’s habitation every day; 
nothing, absolutely nothing, waslost. At Kaavarvoa, on Hawaii, alittle more 
than two years ago, the people were opposed to Chistianity, given to ine- 
briation, quarrelsome, often engaged in domestic broils, and grovelling in 
the lowest ignorance and debasement. But within a few months we have 
been informed, on authority not to be questioned, that intoxication is no 
longer witnessed in that place; that there are no more family quarrels; that 
family prayers are uniformly attended; that kind offices are every where 
rendered; and that, from remote villages, individuals come to inquire re- 
specting the new way, and with tears beseech that some one may be sent to 
instruct them. And so far had the people of this village advanced, that we 
were not surprised to hear of their forming a society te support their mission- 
ary, and that, from their “deep poverty,” they had contributed for this pur- 
pose a greater value, than is ordinarily contributed for missions in our own 
towns. 


Without dwelling longer on the intelligence communicated respecting this 
mission, we pass to a department of missionary effort, which has scarcely been 
alluded to in this retrospective view, and yet has not been overlooked in the 
statements of the year. We refer to the Printing Estasuisuments. Saying 
nothing of former years, we have heard, within a little more than the space 
of time now under review, of three millions and a half of pages, made living 
and efficacious by the religious truth impressed upon them at Malta, and 
Bombay, and the Sandwich Islands:—which is nearly half as many as have 
been printed in all the preceding years. We have heard, too, of the travels 
of these little eloquent messengers of truth—through the Sandwich Islands— 
over the populous Mahratta country—into Greece, and Asia Minor, and Syria, 
and Palestine—and into countries farther towards the rising sun: all calculat- 
ed to produce the very best kind ot intelligence known on earth, and adapted 
to act powerfully on the mind, elevating, enlarging, and strengthening it, and 
fitting it to live and move and act to some purpose on the stage of human life, 
and in the boundless spheres of eternity —Ohb who can tell how many fatal 
errors have been removed; and how many new, all-important, glorious views 
have been imparted! 


Do not the events of the past year declare, with an impressive voice, that 
this cause is of God? And call they not loudly upon all to be co-workers 
with God, by contributing their aid to its advancement? 

See we not, too, that money and labor, bestowed upon American missions 
tothe heathen, have not been expended in vain? and that not in vain has 
prayer gone up to heaven? 

And may we not perceive, that the cause is advancing with accelerated 
rapidity? ‘The last year’s intelligence was more interesting, than that of an 
previous year, and the last three years embrace more proofs of successful 
operation, than did the twelve that preceded. What ifthe progress for 
three, or six, or twelve vears to come, should be like that of the three years 
past? Say you, it is more than we have reason to expect? So, twelve months 
ago, would what has since saluted our ears have appeared to us; and if the 
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good and animating intelligence, the pxst year, has exceeded what we had 
reason to anticipate, so may it be in time to come. 

At any rate, the cause is of God. And though clouds may rise, and storms 
burst, yet let the churches but keep pace, in their efforts, with the plain in- 
dications of Providence, and ere long, the world will be filled with wonder 
at the extent and glory of the results. 


REVIEW OF THE OTHER INTELLIGENCE OF THE YEAR, 


Tue facts, which will now pass in rapid review, are such as have been noticed in the past 
volume of the Missionary Herald. They are selected from the intelligence of the year, on ac- 
count of their special interest. 


From Inp1a, the intelligence has been less abundant, than in some former 
years; but never, perhaps, more decisive in its bearing on the missionary 
question, as it respects that populous country. The current of improvement has 
become rapid enough to be seen, and strong enough to be resistless. 

Two hundred and fifty years ago, England had but one newspaper, and was 
content with that. India has now sz2z, in the languages of the country, designed 
solely for native readers, the product of native intelligence, and of native enterprise. 
And though the readers are comparatively few, and most of the papers of no 

eat value, their existence is a fact, which the intelligent will regard as not un- 
important. 

orth of Calcutta, far into the interior, in the populous city of Dinagepore, we 
have heard a missionary rejoicing over unequivocal proofs of the divine favor 
attendant on his labors: while a little to the south, at the preaching of some fish- 
ermen of that country, the inhabitants of a village have waked from their lon 
sleep, torn their idol god from his temple, and presented him to a missionar 
the cross; and were about to demolish the temple itself, and, from the materials, 
to erect a Christian chapel. 

Farther to the south-west, at the well known Vizagafiatam, we have heard, that 
the car of Juggernaut had so fallen in the general estimation, as, for a year, 
not to have made its customary appearance; and that its idols, regarded as no 
longer of value to the natives of the country, had been offered for sale to Christian 
missionaries. 

Still farther south, but on the same side of the peninsula, we have heard of re- 
sults of missionary labor, which are still more animating. At Palamcottah, 
long the seat of missionary labors, the powerful effects of Christian influence had 
begun to be witnessed. In the course of the — year, we have been told of eleven 
hundred families, dispersed through more than 120 villages, which have forsaken 
idolatry, and renounced the distinctions of caste. In some villages, we were in- 
formed the idol temples had been converted into Christian churches; in others, 
they had been demolished. One village was particularly mentioned, where ail 
the inhabitants, at their especial request, had been assembled for Christian instruc- 
tion; while three other villages, incited by this example, had sought to be in- 
structed in the same manner. 

We have heard, also, from the Syrians, on the western side of the peninsula;— 
those native Christians, for whom Buchanan waked up the sympathies of England 
and America; and we have seen, with pleasure, how, under the fostering patron- 
age of the Church Missionary Society, they are gradually improving in doctrine, 
in discipline, and in practice. 

At the commencement of the year, the most painful uncertainty hung over the 
fate of the missionaries in Burmah. Whether they were living; or, by disease, or 
starvation, or the hand of violence, had been removed from the world; no one pre- 

sned to conjecture, for there were no data, upon which to ground an opinion. 
Late in the year, however, through the wonderful providence of God, they 
emerged to light, and tidings from them has diffused universal joy. 








The southern parts of Cey/on, as well as the northern, have also furnished the 
most pleasing intelligence. We have heard of whole parishes, in which are 
heathen temples, but no worshippers; and we have been told, by a missionary 
from that island, that a temple of Budhu had been offered by the natives for 
Christian worship, and that in proportion as the Bible had been circulated, the in- 
fluence of caste had been destroyed. Twenty thousand people could read that 
blessed volume; and before the present year expires, it 1s expected, that one in 
fifty, speaking the Cingalese language, will, by the British and Foreign Bible Se 
ciety, be supplied with the blessed volume. 
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MADAGASCAR has been noticed in our work only incidentally; but some of the 
missions in SOUTHERN AFRICA have passed under review. Among the AHotten- 
tots and the Caffres, the word of God, as we have learned, steadily gains influence. 
Respecting the former, their punctual attendance on the daily public exercises of 
devotion, their seriousness of demeanor while there, their readiness and liberality 
in contributing toward the temporal necessities and religious improvement of their 
brethren, and their orderly deportment and moral conduct at all the stations, 
evince, that the Gospel has come to them “not in word only, but in power.” 
How flourishing the older stations among the Caffres must be, may be inferred 
from an account, received during the year, of one recently established, and named 
after the founder of Methodism. Before this station was formed, the people 
there assembled were naked, rambling on the mountains, murdering strangers, 
living on plunder, destitute of the word of life, unacquainted with the Sabbath. 
But fifteen months afterwards, as we learned from a respectable visitant of the 
station, this same people were collected into something like a civil society; most 
of them wore some clothing, and several were very decently clad; and all were 
taught to worship the true God, and to reverence his Sabbath. From their hab- 
itations, or from among the bushes of that wild region, the voice of prayer ang 
of praise was every morning heard to ascend. 


From Matta, we have heard of near a million of pages, filled with pious 
matter, and issued from the English missionary press; in addition to the publi- 
cations of our own similar establishment on that island. 


From ConsTANTINOPLE, a report reached us, in the latter part of the year, 
founded on the declaration of the indefatigable Wolff, that 500 Jews in that city 
professed to believe in Christ asthe Messiah. Intelligence from other sources, 
constrain to the opinion, that, at least, an active spirit of inquiry has been excited 
among the Jews of the Capital of the East;—an event as strange, as it is worthy of 
grateful cbservation. 


The intelligence from Russ1a, casts a shade over this picture of light and life; 
but it is neither deep, nor very portentous. For, the circumstances, under which 
the Russian Bible Society was suppressed, show, conclusively, that it had acted 
strongly on the public opinion of the nation, and had increased the amount of 
general intelligence, and had called forth an expression of it, in regard to the 
rights of the people, civil and religious. The seed, thus sown, will not be lost. 
Doubtless many streams have been made to break forth in the Siberian desert, 
which will never dry up; and the flow of opinion and feeling, thus begun, may 
continue and increase, till a flood of blessedness shall cover that vast empire. 


A stronger and more painful sensation of alarm filled our minds, when we 
heard of the controversy in that greatest wonder and glory of the age, the Bririsx, 
AND Forercn Bis_e Society: and great was the satisfaction, with which we an- 
nounced the suspension ot the controversy, ina decision which must commend it- 
self to all the lovers of revealed truth. The sturdy spirit of Scotland, which had 
beer roused in the contest, seems not to have been wholly allayed; but we wait in 
calm expectation of a striking display, in the result, of providential wisdom. 


From the dreary coasts of GREENLAND, where it would seem nothing short of 
Moravian benevolence and zeal could live.and labor, we have heard of the tri- 
umphs of the Gospel. Delightful sight! to behold human nature so wrought upon 
by grace, that it can empty itself, in humble imitation of the Lord Jesus, fly 
from the lights of science, and from the comforts and consolations of civilized and 
Christian life, to polar snows, and frost, and barbarism, that it may bring tothe 
knowledge of the truth, and to the bliss of heaven, a race of men overlooked by 
all the world beside! And these benevolent men have not labored in vain. They 
have founded a Christian church in Greenland; and with sweet transport they 
now listen to the high praises of God, as they ascend from those icy cliffs to 
heaven. 


From the young, but growing republics of Spanish AMERICA, a messenger of 
the churches has, during the past year, returned with good tidings:—not, indeed, 
that a wide door and effectual, is opened to the ministers of a pure religion; not 
that numerous souls in those extended regions are rejoicing beneath the effusions 
of the Holy Spirit;—but that a vast amount of mind has broken from the shackles 
of ages; that intelligence is springing into life and activity; and that publit 
opinion, all over that land, has felt the pulsations of liberty, has heard thé com- 
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mand te go forward, and has commenced its resistless march. From the advance- 
ment of mens we expect that degree of religious toleration, both in the laws and 
fi 


in the genera 
Protestant benevolence. 


eeling, which will give scope and efficacy to the operations of 


Far bevond the ridges of the Andes, in the bosom of a vast ocean, unknown to 
the world until lately, and when known, known only to be pitied and despised, lic 
the little clusters of the Harvey and RaivavatIs.anps. Of these, the last year 
has held before our eyes a picture, made lovely and attractive by its moral 


beauty. Poly 
vain do we loo 


my, infanticide, war, cannibalism, no longer offend the sight. In 
for the wildness and ferocity of the savage. In vain do we 


listen for the yell of the warrior, or the shriek of the victim. Every where there 


is peace, and order, and neatness, and industry. 
the landscape, and the church gives grace and dignity to the whole. An 
agency has this change been effected? “Not by might, nor by power.” 


The whitewashed cottage adorns 
by what 
A few 


natives of the Society Islands, who, through the instrumentality of missionaries, 
had felt the love ot Jesus shed abroad in their souls, voluntarily offered them- 
selves as the heralds of the cross to these islands, and were sent thither at the 
hazard of their lives. ‘There, alone, unsustained, except by the Lord of missions, 
they prayed and taught, with unceasing diligence, till idolatry fell before them, 
and barbarism fled away, and the Gospel, as the corrector and the rule of life, be- 


came gloriously triumphant. 


We should add, in closing this retrospective view of the vear, that, in our notices 
' of the STATE OF RELIGION IN THIS COUNTRY, we have reported an accession to 
our churches, of not less than 7,090 persons; and have announced the existence of 
revivals of religion in many places, from which we have scen no numerical re- 
turns sufficiently authenticated to admit of their insertion in our pages We should 


not be su 


rised, if extended and accurate inquiries should shew the accessions to 


the churches, during the year, to have been three, or four, or six times as numer- 


ous, asthe number mentioned above. 
himself?’ Prov. xi, 25. 


American Board of 
PALESTINE MISSION. 


FROM MR. GOODELL TO THE CORRESPOND- 


ING SECRETARY. 
Fur following communication is dated “Bey- 
root (Syria) June 19, 1826;” and, with the 
articl@& that follow, from the same pen, em- 
bodies much interesting matter. 


My design in this communication, is 
to state a few facts, which have an 


important bearing on this mission, and | 


which will place before you some of its 
interesting features; and as they are 
entirely unconnected with each other, 
I shall arrange them under separate 
heads. 


Of the Jews. 


When we first came to Beyroot, the 
Jews had no more dealings with us, than 
they had of old with the Samaritans. 
We could not induce them even to call 
upon us; and if we visited them or their 
school, they looked upon us with the 
eye of suspicion. But a course of uni- 
form kindness on our part has ap- 

‘ently overcome many of their pre- 
judices, and inspired them with confi- 
dence; and we now have much inter- 








“He that watereth, shall be watered also 


HFereign WRMlisstains, 


| course and much religious conversation 
with them. Two years ago they would | 





purchase only a certain edition of the 
Old Testament; now they come a jour- 
ney of several days, and purchase even 
the prohibiced edition. Then they would 
/not purchase the Prophets by them- 
| selves, and the very name of the New- 
| "Testament appeared toexcite great un- 
! easiness and abhervence in their mind; 
| now they purchase not only the Proph- 





ets but even the New Testament, also, 
when it is bound up with their own 
Scriptures.* Zhen they had no other 
idea of Christianity than what they 
| had acquired by seeing the supersti- 
} tions, iolatries and abominations of 
these corrupt churches; mow a few of 
those in Beyroot have had entirely dif- 
ferent views presented to their minds, 
and many solemn considerations urged 
upon them. One individual, with whom 
we have had the most conversation, 
has promised to read the New Testa- 
ment, and to believe in Christ, if he 
finds evidence that he is the true Mes- 





"Since writing the above, we have learnt with 
ief, that the Jews, who bought the whole Bible in 











ces, if notin every one, and sold it in the Bazar for 
| waste paper, 


\ 
} 
\ 
' 


febrew. cut out the New Testament im many instan- | 
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siah. We had just succeeded in es- 
tablishing a school among them, when 
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1 don, on the next day after his arrival 


|, Married a wife, and the day following 


it was broken up amidst those terrible |; 
occurrences, which followed the visit | 
ot the Greeks here, and has not been || 
| vriages has been, to excite inquiry, to 
| bring the Bible into notice, and to lead 


since renewed. ‘The Jews, like the 
Christians, are lamentably ignorant of 


ter, have incorporated withdivine truth 
so many of their own traditionary le- 
gends and absurd tales, that to bring 
them back to the simple word of God, 
is like clearing away piles of rubbish, 
which have been accumulating for many 
centuries, 


Of the Armenians. 


You already know, that the Arch- 
bishop at Sidon, the Archbishop in my 
family, and the monk in my service, 
have married wives, in violation of the 
most sacred canons of their own, and of 
allthe oriental churches. This bold 
step of theirs, in breaking away from 


the customs of their fathers, has been | 


noised abroad through the whole coun- 
try, and has produced not a little ex- 
citement. Another Armenian monk, 
has also recently followed their exam- 
ple, under circumstances of special in- 
terest, which are as follows: 
Archbishop Jacob Aga, at Sidon, sent 
him to Damascus to transact business 
with the Pasha. ‘The Pasha made 
many particular inquirics respecting 
the Archbishop, his age, circumstances, 
family, character, &c.; and similar in- 


guiries, also, respecting the Archbishop, | 


who is with me at Beyroot. He then 
said to the Cadi, the Moolla, the Mufti, 
and all his courtiers about him, ‘‘Lis- 
ten; one year ago, while I was with the 
Grand Vizier at Constantinople, the 
Armenian Patriarch came before him, 
with a long complaint in writing against 
Jacob Aga, and Signor Carabet, for mar- 
rying wives; saying it was contrary to 


their sacred books, an innovation in their | 


church, &c. &c. But before he had 
finished what he had written, the Grand 


Vizier, looking at him with a smile of , 


contempt, said, ‘You may put up your 
papers. If'your books are opposed to 
the marriage of the clergy, your books 
are not sacred, they are false. Our 
books are true and sacred. The Koran 
is from God, and commends marriage 
in all.’ 
Patriarch.” 


also a monk?” Being answered in the 


affirmative, “I advise you as a friend,” | 
_said he, “to follow your false books no || 


longer, but to take a wife.’ ‘The Ar- 


- their own Scriptures; and, like the lat- | 


i 


| 
} 

! 

| 


came to Beyroot, to inform us of all that 
had passed. 
One important benefit of these mar- 


to the examination of other customs 
and canons, which have had ‘the sanc- 
tion of ages, and all the corroboration, 
which pretended miracles could give. 
1 donot think I state more than sober 
facts will justify, when I say, that the 
Armenians appear to be awaking from 
the slumber of many generations, and 
to be in a state well suited to receive a 
powertul and desirable impression from 
the labors, and examples, and instruc- 


| tions of able and devoted missionaries. 


Jacob Aga, at Sidon, collects his 
neighbors every Sabbath, and reads 


| with them, or to them, the sacred Scrip- 


| of the Lord.” 


tures, interspersing the same with re- 
marks, which, though probably not 


| very experimental or spiritual, but con- 
| fined tothe external affairs of the church, 


yet serve to direct men’s attention to 
the Bible, and thus to “prepare the way 
‘lwo or three individu- 
als, and one of them of the Greek Cath- 
olic church, now enter into all his views, 
and take part with him in all his dis- 
cussions, 

Signor Wortabet, in my service, who 
left the convent about a year and a half 
ago, as wildand asthoughtless, asit was 


' in the nature of a convent to make him, 
, has now apparently conviction of sin, 
| and is an earnest inquirer, not so much 


| 


Syria, was deeply affecting to me. 


With this he dismissed the | 
Then turning to the Ar- | 
menian, the Pasha said, **Are you not || 


' 


to know whatis truth, as to know what 
salvation is, and how it is to be obtained. 
After a deeply interesting conversation, 
with him afew evenings since, in which 
I scemed really to have come once more 
into the province of the Holy Spirit, he 
made a request, which, as it was the 
first of the kind ever made to me = 
“ 
wish you,” said he, “to pray for me. 
Pray that God would send his Holy 
Spirit to form in me a new nature. T 
pray more earnestly for this every day, 
and desire it more ardently, than any 
thing else, or than all things else in the 
world. But I fear, God will not hear 
my prayers. 1 think he will hear 
yours.”’—In this request, he was joined 
by another individual, of whom more 
presently. 


Of Individual Inqguirers. 


It was not till within a few months, 
that we fqund any among the Arabs, 
who would acknowledge themaclvds te 
be ina state of sin anddeath. Ev 


menian, overjoyed, hastened back to Si- | body “fasted twice a week, and thanked 
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God, that he was not as other men.” || been the conversations we have had 
Several individuals appear now to be | with him, during eighteen months past, 
convinced, that they are ina state of | many the opportunities we have em- 


condemnation; and when asked the 
question, frankly confess, “I have not 
been born again; 1 am dead in trespasses 
and sins; I am in the broad road that 
leadeth to destruction.” On such minds, 
divine truth, of course, falls with ad- | 
ditional power. Of this class are three 
of our schoolmasters. 

A few no longer frequent the church- 
es, nor confess to the priests, nor ob- 
serve the fasts, nor pray to the saints, 
nor bow down before their images, nor 
regard the festivals in honor of them. 
Of this class, is an Arab youth of the | 
Greek Church, who has been with me | 
near two years. It is now more than | 


six months, that he has professed to re- || 


nounce all dependance for salvation | 


upon the intercessions of the saints, || 


the numerous fasts, the oft repeated 
prayers, and prescribed nostrums of his 
church, and to believe, that the blood 
of Christ alone can cleanse him from 
guilt. On the recent death of his 
— he refused to pay any thing to 
the 
her benefit. His father and brother 
and friends, first entreated, and then re- 
viled him, and the priests threatened 
him; but he still persisted, saying, “I 
had better buy breal and give to the 
poor, for this will be a real charity; 
whereas, praying forever for my moth- 
er, will not alter her condition.” ‘lhe 
priests said, that perhaps he would Soon 
die, and no body would pray for Aim. 
He replied, “I wish no one to pray for 
me after I am dead; it will be of no 
avail. Now while I am in life, I aust 
love God, and read his word, aid be- 
lieve on Christ, and that is sufficient.” 


“What! have you turned Englisi?” ) 


they exclaimed. “It makes no differ- 
ence what I am,” said he, “if i am 
right.” 

f this class, also, is another Arab 
youth of the same Church, about thir- 
teen years of age, whom we have in- 
structed in Italian and English, and 
caused to be instructed inthe grammar 


riests to secure their prayers for || 


of his own language, and in ancient and | 


modern Gree His name is Asaad 


Jacob ; for more than three months he | 
Ras been in my family, and is now of | 


use to me in copying English and Ital- | 
fan, and writing Arabic and Greek. 
He was thoroughly superstitious, and 
really believed, as he recently told me, 
that the priests were able to pardon 


and that, on this presumption, he might | 
deliberately commit, before hand, any | 
sin, which it might be for his interest | 
or pleasure to compit. 


Many have |. 


|| braced of reading the Scriptures with 
| him, and many and various the argu- 


| ments we have set before him from the 


|| Bible; but not till after a long time, did 


| there appear to be a surrender of his 
former erroneous opinions, or the least 
abatement of his confidence in the 
councils and fathers, and in the dog- 
mas of the church. But in regard to 
all these things he is now entirely chang- 
ed, and in consequence, has brought 
down upon himself the displeasure of 
| his pareots and friends, and the indig- 
| nation of the priesthood. “Ah!” said 
| one of his brothers, after urging him in 
vain to attend upon some of their fool- 
ish ceremonies, “you have become what 
I always said you would, if you had so 
' much intercourse with these men, viz. 
| a heretic.” One of the priests, after 
| railing at him a considerable time in 
the church, broke out into exclama- 
| tions likethese; “Alas! unhappy youth! 
| lost! lost! lost! gone beyond redemption! 
| undone forever!” e paused.— 
| “But is there no help? Can nothing be 
| done toarrest divine vengeance, and to 
save this youth from everlasting fire?” 
After a second pause, he turned to 
Asaad, and said, with softened tones, 
“But perhaps there may yet be hope. 
‘If you will purchase a few candles to 
| burn before the blessed Virgin, I will 
undertake your cause, and will save 
your soul from eternal death.” This 
took place before be had broken off from 
all connexion with his church, and 
tended greatly to hasten his entire 
| separation from it. 

After such a change in his views, he 
thought himself, (as it would be very 
natural for him to think,) renewed in 
| heart; but having become more ac- 
quainted with the nature of this change, 
he is now without hope, and is the in- 
dividual, who united with Signor Wor- 
tabet in that interesting request above 
meationed, that I would pray the Fa- 
ther to send them the Holy Spirit. 

Of the younger brother of Asaad 
Shediak, we know but little at present, 
except that he refuses to go to confes- 
sion, desires us to remember himin our 
prayers, and is called by the Patriarch 
a heretic and accursed. 

Another Maronite youth near us, ap- 
pears to be in as interesting a state of 
mind, as any I have described. He had 








: . | imbibed strong prejudices against us, 
whatever sins he might be guilty of; || 


and had avoided all intercourse “ith us, 
till his own mind had become deeply 
impressed by reading a New Testa- 
| ment, that fell in his way. He now 
comes almost everv night to read the 
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Scriptures with Mr. Bird, and to beg 
his prayers. He himself thinks that he |! 
has been born again; but, though his 
case appears hopeful, we choose for the || 
present to suspend our opinion. The | 
persecutions, which, unless “a great || 
company of the Priests become obedient | 
to the Faith” seem likely to fall heavily | 
upon all who openly espouse the cause | 
and the religion of the Bible, will, | 
doubtless, have the effect of preventing || 
many from permanently joining us, || 
whose hearts are not under an influence 
more thanhuman. ‘That such an influ- 
ence begins to be felt here, we can no | 
longer doubt. It really seems, asif this 
were “the acceptable yearof the Lord,” | 
and as if the Holy Comforter, so long 
banished from these regions, had come 
back in triumph, to make these “tents 
of Kedar” once more the sweet abodes | 
of peace and love. We have joy in our 
hearts; we have joy in our dwellings; 
and we look, with the most devout 
earnestness, and delightful anticipa- | 
tions,to the day, when such “times of | 
refreshing shall come,” as shall give | 
joy to allthe churches, and’shall fill all 
heaven with — 
‘ours affectionately, 
W. GooDELL. 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS FROM MR. 
GOODELL’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


June 30.—Asaad Jacob came to me 
for protection on the 19th of March, 
while the hostile Greeks were in this 
neighborhood, and has continued with 
me ever since, and at present, seems | 
likely to continue for a long time to 
come. The Great Head of the church 
manifestly designs him for usefulness. 

Almost every day, we read the Scrip- 
tures in ancient Armenian, modern Ar- 
menian, Turkish, Turkish Armenian, 
ancient Greek, modern Greek, Arabic, 
Italian, and Exglish; and sometimes we 
hear them read inthe Syriac, Hebrew, | 
and French. Scldom do we sit down to 
our meals without hearing conversation 
atthe table in ancient and modern Ar- | 
menian, Turkish, Greek, Arabic, Ital- | 
ian, and English. And with the excep- 
tion of the Italian, prayers daily ascend 
from this house, I hope to heaven, in 
all these languages. 


During the year previous, Mr. G. says they 
had distributed, gratuitously, more than one 
hundred of their sacred books, and sold the 
The 
greater part sold, were Hebrew and Armenian. 


hundred and seventy-nine for 118 dollars. 


_ The number of those who read the 
Scriptures with us every evening and | 


| when necessary, to have — 


_ me today, “So much inqui 
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every Sabbath, gradually increases. 
Among those on the Sabbath, are found 
Armenians, Greeks, Greek Catholics, 


| Maronites, Jews, and occasionally a Syr- 


ian, a Mussulman, or a Latin. Those 
of us, who read with them, are from 
England, America, and Germany. Our 
assembly is literally of “many kindreds 
and tongues.” We are always able, 
and 
conversation inten or twelve different 
languages, exclusive of several dialects. 

Several respectable individuals said to 
on the sub- 
ject of religion has probably not been 


|| known before in this country, for more 


than a thousand years.” he priests 
are filled with wrath, and pour forth 


| their threats, and their curses, in tor- 


rents. But their violent dealings, though 
they doubtless deter many from coming 
to us, and though they are grievous for 
the poor sufferers, yet awaken so much 
the greater curiosity in the public mind, 
to know “what this new doctrine is.” 
Many do not hesitate to condemn the 
Patriarch’s treatment of Asaad She- 
diak, and seem hardly to have expected 
that their spiritual guides would go so far 
in the work of destroying men’s lives.* 

We leave all events with the Great 
Head of the church, knowing full well, 
thatthe experience of his people has 
been in all ages, as in Egypt, ‘‘the more 
they were afflicted, the more they mul- 
tiplied and grew.” 


In a postscript to a letter, from which the 
foregoing extracts are made, Mr. Goodell] states 
this noticeable fuct:— 


It is very common here for people to 
change their religion, i.e. to become, 
Greek, or Greek Catholic, or Maro- 
nite, or Lutin, &c. and nothing is 
thought of it;—but to become truly 
honest, serious. conscientious Christians, 
to take the word of God as the only 
rule of faith and practice, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly in the 
world; this, itis to be feared, has not 
been known here before for many cen- 
turies, and it awakens all the malice and 


' rage of minds, that are “enmity against 


God.” 

July 26.—So much is now transpir- 
ing every day in regard to religion, as 
to keep usina high state of expectation. 
Scarcely a day passes, in which we can 





* There has been, in former numbers of our work, 
a mere notice of the cruel treatment received by Asaad 
Shediak from the Armenian Patriarch, in consequence 
of the change in his religious views; but the docaments, 
in which his case is particularly described, have not 
come to hand, and are probably lost. . The reader will 
caretully distinguish Sees een Asaad Shediak anit 
Asaad Jaeoh, Er. 
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be said tc have quiet, unagitated minds. ), 


Another Armenian priest has come a 


long journey to see us and to join us, so | 


that 


see not but that we are like to'! 


become a kingdom of Priests and Arch- | 


bishofis. ‘The Greek Catholic Bishop 
sent his deacon four times recently to 
converse with an 


faith; but the mdividual used such un- 
answerable arguments with the deacon, 


as to bring him over to the same views. | 


individual at Saide | 
whom he suspected of embracing our | 


' 


O that the work of regeneration might | 


keep pace with the excitement! Asaad 


Shediak—it is now a week since we | 


have dared to pray tor him with any 


degree of confidence, that he was liv- | 


ing. Though, if he be stiil alive, we 


have much hope of his being restored | 


to us immediately; as the Patriarch 


confesses himself wearied out in at- | 


tempting to reclaim him, saying he be- 
comes more a heretic every day. 

The Patriarch wrote to the brothers 
of Asaad, to come and take him; for he 
was almost dead from his bonds and 
stripes, and he could not bring him back 
to the Catholic faith. 


LETTER FROM ASAAD JACOB 
RESPONDING SECRETARY. 


‘Tue following letter was written by the 


TO THE COR- 


youth, who has been repeatedly mentioned in . 


the preceding extracts from Mr. Goodell’s cor- 
respondence. 
we have allowed this remarkable young Arab 
to speak in his own imperfect English, inas- 
much as greater interest is thereby imparted 
-to his shrewd good sense. He was taught our 
language by Mr. Goodell and Mr. Bird. 


Beyroot, July 13, 1826, 


My dear friend.—I write this to tell 
rou, that when I believed like the 
hurch, said, 1 loved very much to 
go in the Greek church to prayer and 
confession, and to read with priests and 


The reader will perceive, that | 


bishops; and I thought there is no re- | 


ligion but the Greek religion. Once I 


confessed to the priest, and told him, | 
“T have eaten a little cheese in the | 


Wednesday.” The priest said, “God 


have mercy!” and told me, “this is | 


great sin, and if you not do 
which I tell you, and do not give the 
poor and me money, and ask God and 
the saints for your pardon, you must go 
to hell.” Iwas very sorry and cried. 
I thought that is sip; that is, the 
cheese I did eat. I told the priest, 
*“‘O my priest, I can to do?” He said, 
“You must five months pray every 


this | 


night fo the saints, and kiss the ground | 





er from Asaad Jucod. JAN. 
forty times every night, for this great 
sin,” that is, the cheese, “and then 
your sin will be forgiven.’ I did so five 
months, and then came to the priest 
and told him. Said the priest, “Very 
well; now youare a Christian.” ‘That 
prayer which the priest told me to say 
five months, is the 24th for the Virgin; 
and every night I read it. Another 
time l-confessed to the priest. 
time 1 had no great sin, because 1] had 
not eaten no meat, neither cheese; be- 
cause the great sin, the cheese and 
meat, I did not eat, because I was 
afraid he would tell me like before. In 
the next day, I wished to receive the 
sacrament. Before] went tothe church, 
1 told the priest I washed my face, 
and entered a little water in my mouth, 
He said, “You cannot receive the sac- 
rament, because the water entered in 
your mouth; after five months you will 
receive the sacrament. Go and wor- 
ship the saints and cry.” I wasso five 
months, and after, I received the sac- 
rament. But now I see all that was lie 
and sin; nor cheese nor meat defile the 
man; and | saw in the holy Gospel, 
which is better than every book, and 
the book of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 


> 


sacrament, Once 
riest in the mountain. I 

have eaten meat in the 
fast.” He said, “Ah! you have great 
sin.” Lasked him, “What I do to be 
forgiven my sins?” He said,“ You must 
go pray, and worship to the saints, and 
ask them to forgive your sins, and you 
must give me some money for to pray | 
for you.” 

I came to Mr. Goodell’s house, and 
I read the Gospel. Whenl read the 
Gospel, I saw all that talking was lie 
and sin, that is, the worship,to the 
saints, and give him the money for to 
pray for me; and saw in the Gospel, 
no one can forgive the sins but one only, 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
died for our sins, and for to save us, 
When | saw this in the holy words, I 
read the second commandment, “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image, thou shalt not bow down to 
them;” and the priest says, I must wor- 
ship before them. I saw indeed the priest 
told me contrary to the words of God, 
and that it was sin and lic, and I did not 
worship, nor did give him any money. 

Again 1 went to the mountain; I saw 
that same priest there; I went to the 
Church, the priest began to talk with 
me about the religion. ‘The priest 
asked me if I worshipped the saints. I 


tessed toa 
told him, “ 


In that. 
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told him, **No; because that is lie and_!! 


sin.” He said. “Now you are foolish.” 
[asked him, why? He said, “Because 
you said there is sin in the worship.” 
[told him, “Yes, great sin.” He said, 
“The Councils said that, and we must 
do it.” I told him, “No; I cannot do 
like the commandment of men, but I 
must do what the Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ said.”” The priest said, 
“Well, the Councils said like the Gos- 
pel and Jesus Christ.” I told him, ‘No, 
that is lie.” He said, “What lie, or 
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~~ 


cils?” IT asked him, “Believe you this 
without proof?” He said, “Yes, I be- 


' lieve this without proof.” I told him; 


| proo fe”? 


*Why do vou not believe me without 
fhen the priest said, “I must 
go to feed the silk worms; now is not 
time.” 1 told him “Very well, good 


'| by;” because he was angry with me; 
| and | went from the Church. 
| 


what thing contrary to the command- | ch : 
., When the prayer was finished, I came 


ment of God, said the Councils?” I 
said, “*You told me for to worship tothe 
images of the saints, and that the Coun- 
cils said so.” He said, “Yes.” I told 
him, “God said, ‘thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image, nor any 
likeness of any thing, that is in heaven 
above, or that is in earth beneath, nor 
that is in water underthe earth; thou 
shalt not bow down thyself to them, 
nor serve them,’ and = say, we must 
worship them, and the Councils said 
for to worship them: that is lie and sin, 
and contrary to the words of God.” | 
told him, “Jesus Christ said, ‘thou shait 
worship the Lord thy God, and him 
only shalt thou serve;’ and you say, 
‘we must worship the saints.” I told 
him, “I know indeed you say contrary 
to the words of God. You say, If I 
eat meat on Wednesday, it is sin, and 
I go to hell.” Itold him, “Jesus Christ 
said, ‘whatsoever entereth into the 
mouth do not defile the man.’” ‘The 
riest said, “Well, but the Councils 
judge so, and we must do it.” I told 
him, “St. Paul said, ‘zo man judge you 
in meat, or in drink, or in new moon, 
nor things like this.’ ” LTasked him for 
to give me the Gospel of the Church. 
He said, “Why?” 1 told him, “1 wish to 
read a chapter in John.” He said, 
“No! because the Gospel is not torevery 
one, but for the pricsts only.” 1 told 
him, “The Gospel says, Search the 
Seriitures, and you say not.” IL asked 
him another time, “Give me the Gos- 
pel.” He said, “Are you foolish, do 
you not understand me?” He said, ** Phe 
Gospel is given to the priests only.” 1 
asked him, “Who said so?” He suid, 
“The Councils.” [told him, “if the 
Councils say, every one must go unto 
the sea, and put himself in it, for to go 
to heaven,—put you yourself?” He 
said, “No.” Llasked him, “Why?” he 
said, ““The Councils do not say it.” I 
told him, “If I and another ten men 


After three hours was the time for 
the prayer inthe evening I went to 
the church because my father told me 
for to go. I saw the priest there in the 
church. I told him, “Excuse me.’ 


back from the church. 
priest, “Good by.” 


I told the 
He answered to 


| me, “Dothat which I told you.” I told 


; 
} 


| 
| 


| and said, **God open your eyes!” 


him, “I cannot do it, because I saw it 
lie.” He said, “You are foolish now; 
I 


| said, “Amen.” [ told him, “Pray for 


with me makea Council, and say,every | 


oe must cut his hand, for to go in 
heaven,—cut you your hand?” Hesaid, 
“No.” LTasked him, “Why?” He said, 
“The Holy Spirit was with the Coun- 
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me, sothat God open my eyes.”” He 
said, “God do good for us and you!” J 
said, “*Amen;”—and I went from there. 

1 tell you about myself. I did not 
know before, every thing the church 
said was wrong, and lie, andsin. I tell 


' you also, some read the Gospel, and 


' 


| 
| 


think all is lie, which the church says. 
Many come and read with us every eve- 
ning. I thank you for to pray for 
those who come and read with us. 
Many come and read with us the Sab- 
bath day. Some of those are Greek, and 


_ some Greek Catholic, some Maronites, 
| some Armenians, some Jews, some Mus- 





| 
| 


sulmans, some Franks. I ask you for to 
pray for them, and remember us in your 
meeting. Ob! I thank you for to send 
for us your missionaries, because the 


| harvest truly is plenteous, but the la- 


borers are few. In Jerusalem, and in 
Ramla, and Joppa, and Tyre and Si- 
don, and Damascus, and Aleppo, and 
Tripoli, and all this country, are no 
missionaries; only in Beyroot. Oh! I 
thank you to send to us your mission- 
aries for this poor country; and ] tell 


' you Lam with Mr. Goodell in his house. 


| Mr. Goodell told me yesterday, about 

you give money for missionaries and 
| bouks. I thank you for this poor coun- 
; try, and thank you for to send to me 
| your letters. f£tell you, I have learned 


| the Italian, and the English, with Mr. 


{ 
| 


Goodell, and Mr. Bird. 1 know now~ 


| in Greek, and Italian, and English, and 
|| Arabic, and I write to you m 
| four languages: 


name in 


I tell you if you were 


here, you would cry for this cquntry, 
because all do not know the Gospel; 
but in Beyroot are some who know, be- 
cause Mr. Goodell and Mr. Bird preach 
the Gospel always in Beyroot. 
Your unknown Arab friend, 
Asaap Jacor. 
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FOREIGN MISSION SCHOOL. 


THe suspension of the Foreign Mission 
School was mentioned in the preceding sur- 
vey of the missions of the Board. The rea- 
sons for that measure are thus given in the 
Seventeenth Report of the Board. 

The Committee appointed by the 
Board, at the last annual meeting, “to 
take the whole subject of this school 
into consideration;—te visit Cornwall, 


and there confer with the agents ofthe | 
school; to examine into all its concerns; || 


and to report to the Prudential Commit- 


tee their opinion pe ep the course, | 
a 


which Providence shall seem to render 
judicious and necessary,” held two meet- 


Reasons for discontinuing the Foreign JUission Schoo. 


| 


JAX, 


place in a Christian country. A 1 

portion of the pupils, hitherto educated 
at the Foreign Migsion School, have 
been natives of the Sandwich Islands, 
and of the Cherokee and Choctaw 
countries, than of any other parts of the 
heathen world. When the School was 
established, neither of the missions now 
under the care ofthe Board at these 
places, had been commenced; and the 


| mission at the Sandwich Islands had its 


origin from the School. Yet now the 
young men of those islands can receive 


| an education more _suitable to the sta- 


ultimately reported, asthe result of their | 


deliberations, 

“That the interest of the missionary 
cause do not require the continuance 
of the school; as most of the great ob- 


plish, can now be more easily and effec- 
tually attained by other means.” 

The Committee therefore recom- 
mend that the school be discontinued, 


“at such time, and in such manner, as | 


the Prudential Committee shall think 
advisable.” 

At the earliest opportunity, after the 
reception of this report and 
mendation, the Prudential Committee 
entered upon the consideration of the 
subject, and came to the conclusion, 

“That the Providence of God ap- 
pears to indicate, that the continuance 
of the Foreign Mission School in Corn- 
wall is not expedient.” 

Suitable measures will therefore be 


recom- | 


taken to carry this decision into effect, | 
with as little inconvenience as possible. | 

The Prudential Committee passed | 
resolutions, gratefully acknowledging | 


the assiduous and disinterested services 
of the gentlemen, who have composed 
the Board of Agents of the Foreign Mis- 





sion School, and the patronage, which | 


has been afforded to the institution by 
friends of missions in different parts of 
the country, and especially in Litchfield 
county. 

In making known this decision, the 
Committee think it proper to give some 
of the reasons which led to it;—espe- 
cially those which rest on facts generally 


known, and upon principles of exten- , 


sive application. 

1. The design of giving a good educa- 
tion to young men of heathen birth and 
parentage, in order that they may aid 
in evangelizing their countrymen, can 
now be executed more favorably at sev- 
erad missionary stations, than at anv 


tions they are to occupy, and more like- 
ly to render them useful to the mission, 
without leaving their native shores, than 
they could possibly receive in the United 


: || States. 2 i t 
ings on the subject referred to them, and || poe pennant tg te 


without any expense to the Board, but 
with the prospect of their being after- 
wards directly employed in the service 
of the Board, (that is, so many of them 
as shall be needed,) at less than half the 


: ee - | expense, which would be required to 
jects, which it was designed to accom- || 


support the same number of young men, 
who had resided some years in the Unit- 


|| ed States. So fully persuaded are the 


missionaries, that this is the preferable 
course, that Mr. Ellis, availing himself 
of their experience and his own, advised 
Sandwich Islanders now in this country 
to retutn home for an education; nor 
have the missionaries, at any time dur- 
ing their residence at the islands, advis- 
ed young men to visit America, for the 
purpose ot being instructed. 

In the Cherokee nation, several mis- 
sionary schools have been established, 
where youths of both sexes receive a 
common education. At some of these, 
the children are boarded by the mis- 
sion; at others they live with their pa- 
rents. When boarded by the mission, 
the expense is less than at Cornwall, 
beside Avoiding the cost and delay of 
long journies. 

‘The Cherokees have also taken 
measures to establish an academy for 
themselves. 

Among the Choctaws, the state of 


| things is not materially different— 





Boarding schools have been in existence 
several years, and many youths-are 
now enjoying the benefits of them. 
There is also a Choctaw Academy, in 
the state of Kentucky, easily accessible, 
and supported entirely by one of the 
annuities paid by government, and orig- 
inally appropriated to the express pur- 
pose of maintaining a higher school. 

Besides, there is at present no dis- 
position, either among the Cherokees 
or Choctaws, to send their young men 
to Cornwall. 

This statement shows, in the clear- 


est manner, how propcr it mav be to 
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change a course of measures, when 
the most material circumstances which 
led to that course of measures, are en- 
tirely changed. 

It may be proper in the incipient sta- 
ges of missions, that some young men 
should be sent where they can enjoy, 
for a season, higher advantages than 
can be at first offered at the inissionary 
stations. And there may be cases, in 
which individuals may be taken for an 
education from tribes where no mis- 
sions are yet established. We have 
numerous academies throughout New 
England, where a few youths, in these 
circumstances, might be placed, at an 
expense not greater than the average 
cost of maintaining each pupil at Corn- 
wall. It ishighly probable, that seve- 
ral young men from Indian tribes may 


be selected for this purpose, though | 


their number would not be sufficient to 
authorize a separate institution for their 
benefit; and possibly some of them may 
be carried even further, and be fitted 
for extensive usefulness, as preachers of 
the Gospel, and translators of the 
Scriptures, by receiving a thorough 
academical and professional education, 
in some of our colleges and theolog:- 
cal seminaries, -Already several Greck 
youths have been put upon this course; 
and there seems no good reason, why a 
similar plan should not be adopted, with 
reference to select and promising young 
men from among the Aborigines of our 


oth 

2. There are serious difficulties in 
conducting an institution, composed of 
young men brought fromthe wilderness, 
or from distant pagan countries, and 
formed intoa little community by them- 
selves, while they are more or less ex- 
posed to various influences from the 
surrounding population. If they are 
very much secluded from society, they 
learn little of the manners, habits, and 
modes of thinking and acting among 
the whites, and derive few of those pe- 
culiar advantages, on account of which 
they were brought into the bosom of a 
Christian community. In this case, 
they come in contact with few cultiva- 
ted minds, learn little of ‘human na- 
ture, and, on leaving’ the institution, 
have no confidence in themselves, and 
feel as helpless as when they com- 
menced their education. If, on the 
other hand, the school should be in a 
place of great public resort, or easily 
accessible, the interruptions from vis- 
itors, and the exposure to indiscrimi- 
nate intercourse, would require uncom- 
mon skill and management. Not that 
it would be impossible to establish cer- 
tain rules of intercourse, and to enforce 
them; but the great difficulty would 
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should secure some acquaintance with 
improved and refined Christian society, 
and should exclude those attentions 
which would dissipate the mind and 
prevent suitable application to study. 

It is extremely difficult, also, to treat 
| these children of the forest in such a 
'| manner, as not either to exalt them too 
| high, or depress them too low. The 
| most eligible plan would be, it is ap- 
| prehended, to place them on an exact 
|| equality with youths of our own coun- 
| try. But it is questionable whether 
|| this can be done, so long as they are 


Ry in pursuing such a medium, as 
| 


| 
! 


kept in a separate institution hey 

are objects of great curiosity; especiall 

those of them, who possess good tale 
| ents, and make commendable 
in their studies. If permitte 
at all, and to see different parts of the 
| country, they are apt to receive more 
| marked attentions from persons of all 
| ages and both sexes, than any of our 


rogress 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
{own young men _ receive, or than we 
! 
| 
! 


to visit 


should think it safe and proper that any 
young persons should receive. At the 
same time, — are treated, in various 
respects, as though they were and 
| must be inferior to ourselves. This 
| results not merely from the difference 
| of complexion, but from the hereditary 
|| feelings of our people in regard to the 
| Indians. These different kinds of treat- 
| ment, which result from inquisitive 
| curiosity, mixed with Christian be- 
| nevolence, on the one hand, and from 
| established prejudices on the other, 
| make the young men feel as though 
| they were mere shows, a feeling which 
| ig too accurate an index of their real 
situation. If they have not ci 

| enough to see this situation, (thoug 
| most of them have,) they me 
| sforled children, having neither the 
| simplicity of their former condition, 
‘nor the stability of men. 

But it is supposed, that the case will 
be different, if one, two, or three In- 
dian youths are placed in a school, or a 
college, where all the rest of the learn- 

| ers are youths of our own country. 
After a short time, the peculiarity of 
| their situation will have passed awa 
| with its novelty; and they will stafd, 
|as they ought to stand, on a perfect 
equality with their fellow students. 
| There is scarcely any thing more im- 
portant, in the preparatory measures 
| with reference to Indian civilization, 
| than that this feeling of equality should 
| be cherishedin the minds of those, who 
are to exert a ‘prominent influence on 
their countrymen. 
‘To sum up the matter in a few words: 
The principal use of the Foreign Mis 
' sion School, from the time of its institu 
4 . 
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tion to the present day, has been sup- | 

posed to consist in the means it afforded 
ef aiding missions. Now it is found, | 
that the principal missions from this 
country cannot avail themselves of its | 

aid. And, with respect to other hea- 
then tribes, various methods can be Tl 
adopted, by which a suitable number of || 
select youths may be educated, when- || 
éver there is a prospect of such a course 
being productive of benefit totheir coun- 
trymen. The successful management 
a school of youths born in pagan lands, 
and placed together in the midst of a 
civihzed community, requires a pecu- 
liarly happy concurrence of circum- 
stances, with a rare combination of tai- 

ents, which can hardly be expected. 
There are many things which strong- | 
ly indicate, that schools, colleges, and 
other seminaries, should be set up as 
quick as possible in heathen countries, 
where missions are established. But 
Providence has not yet made great use 
of young men born heathens, and re- 
moved for their education to Christian | 
countries. A large portion of those, 
with whom this has been attempted, ' 
have died in the progress of their edu-! 
cation; especially of those distinguished | 
for promising talents and hopeful piety. | 
In Great Britain this has been remark- |, 
ably the case; and there have been)| 
several instances among ourselves.* 
Although these facts and reasonings 
leave no doubt upon the minds of the | 
Committee, as to the proper course to'! 
be pursued, yet they do not furnish any 1 
| 








—_— 











eccasion to regret the establishment of 
the school, and the continuance of it to 
the present time. The hopeful conver- 





* The Church Missionary Society in England has had 


several young men from Africa and Polynesia under 
its care, in + for the pu of education. 
Mowhee from New Zealand, ilhelm from Afvi- 


Some of those, who have returned, have exerted a 
good influence, and now seem likely to prove perma- 











n Education Society. JAN. 
sion of two or three youths from the 
Sandwich Islands was the occasion of 
forming a seminary for the education of 
these youths and others in similar cir- 
cumstances. ‘his seminary was an in- 
termediate cause of the mission to the 
Sandwich Islands; and had it been the 
cause of no other good, this would be 
matter of joy and exultation through all 
future ages. But it has done good in 
many other ways. It was, at one pe- 
riod, a strong proof to the more intelli- 
gent Cherokees and Choctaws, of the 
benevolent feelings entertained by the 
whites toward the Indians. It had a 
powerful tendency to excite kind feel- 
ings toward the heathen generally, in 
the minds of many among ourselves. 
It gave opportunity for the display of 
native talent, ina _ degree interest- 
ing to all friends of human improve- 
ment. It attracted the attention of many 
to missionary exertions, who would 
otherwise have remained ignorant of 
them. And its indirect influence has 
been salutary in various respects. Still, 
it is to be remembered, that the perma- 
nently good influence of any institution 
must depend ultimately upon its answer- 
ing the end for which it was designed; 
and if, through any change of circum- 
stances, or any failure in the experi- 
ment, this end is not answered, the fact 


!' must be seen and acknowledged, and 


measures must be adopted accordingly. 

It is to be considered also, that the 
Foreign Mission School cannot be con- 
tinued without an expenditure of several 
thousand dollars in the erection of build- 
ings. This expense must be incurred 
immediately, as is thought by those, 
who desire the continuance of the 


i school; and, of course, the money would 


‘be nearly lost, in case the experiment 
should prove unsatisfactory. 

There are now seventeen pupils at the 
school; and should it be discontinued 
some as is contemplated, a part of 
them will be returned to their friends, 
and a part retained among us, and 
placed at academies, or private schools, 
where they can be educated at an ex- 


| pense not greater than the average cost 


of supporting them at Cornwall. 

Itis gratifying to add, that the be- 
havior of the pupils, during the. year 
past, has been orderly, and commenda- 





nent blessings to their people; while others have most 
fully disappointed the expectatio f thei - 
_——- fa pec ms of their pa 


ble, and that there is now an uncommon 
seriousness among them. 


PHiscellanics. 


VIPRW OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION | 
SOCIETY. 

& Brief View of the American Education anil 

with the upon which it is conducted, and i 

{ 


in A to the Christian Public in its behalf. 
fialled by order of the Directors. 1825. ond 





Turs document was prepared by the Rer. 
Elias Cornelius, the present Secretary to 
the American Education Society. Some of 
the more important principles. statements, and 
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arguments, which it embraces, will be em- | 
bodied in the following article. 

The object of the Society has been too often 1 
stated in our work, and is too well known, to 
need specification. The plan of it, however, 
inasmuch as it has lately received considera- 
ble modification, will be described. 








| 


A GENERAL, or Parent Society is in- 
stituted, composed of those who were mem- 
bers for life at the time of the annual meeting 
in May 1826; and of such others as shall here- | 
after be elected into it by ballot, In this So- 
ciety is lodged the supreme and ultimate di- | 
rection of all the concerns of the institution. | 
Ite rules and regulations are conformed to by || 
all who are patronized by its fuads. Its an- | 
niversaries, though heretofore held in the me- || 
tropolis of New England, it is expected will 
hereafter be celebrated in various places as | 
shall be found most convenient or desirable. | 
But for the sake of greater facility, as well as | 
safety, in managing the concerns of the insti- | 
tution, BRaNcH SocierixEs are formed in dif- | 
ferent states and sections of the country. | 
Each Branch has, by the constitution, a Board 
of Directors, whose business it is to superin- | 
tend that part of the general interest which is 
entrusted to its care by the Parent Society; it 
has a special treasury; examines and receives, | 
in concert with the Parent Society. beneficia- | 
ries; and appropriates the funds in its treasury | 
to their support. If there is a deficiency of || 
resources, application is made to the General || 
Treasury; or, if there is a surplus, it is re- | 
mitted to the General Treasury. Whus, every || 
Branch co-operates with the General Society, i 
and acts in subserviency to the same great ob- |! 
ject. The influence of the General Society 
becomes co-extensive with that of its Branches. || 
Its funds include all which flows directly |! 
into its own treasury; and all which passes in- 
to the subordinate treasuries; while the num- 
ber of its beueficiaries comprehends all those 
who are placed under the special care of the yi 
different Branch Societies, as well as those |! 
who are under its own immediate supervision. || 

pp. 4, 5. | 


Such a system of organization furnishes ! 
strong security for the safety and right direc- i 
tion of funds, while it combines the advantage 
of concentrated energies with that of an exten- || 
sive superintendence and expansive influence. 

In selecting candidates for the charity of the | 


Society, the Directors are governed by a rale, |, 
the excellency of which is evinced by the re- | 
sults of eleven years. during which time aid 
has been afforded to 557 young men, of whom, | 
with a confidence inspired by accurate inquiry, | 
it has been affirmed, “that an equal number of 
Christian youth, so variously selected, and | 
placed in circumstances so trying, cannot be || 
found to such a degree consistent and praise- 
worthy.” 

The mode of rendering assistance to the 
beneficiaries, bas undergone several successive | 
medifications, each of which is thought to be 
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, 


an improvement on the other. It was never the 
plan of the Society to make grants sufficient 
to cover uli the ordinary expenses of the stu- 
dent; but what they did bestow, was, at first, 
a charity; afterwards, notes were required for 
one half of what was received; and hereafter, 
notes will be required for the whole. The 
loan, however, is a parental one; being made 


| without a surety; without interest, until a 


reasonable time after preparation for the min- 
istry is completed; and with the well-grounded 
expectation, that it will be cancelled by the 
Directors, in case it should be impossible, or 
unsuitable, to refund it. A case of this kind 
may be furnished by a missionary to our desti- 
tute settlements, and still more strikingly, it 


|| may be, by a missionary to the heathen.—The 


advantages of a loan upon these conditions, are 
thus described in the pamphlet under review. 


1. It exerts a salutary influence upon the 
character of the beneficiaries themselves, 
They cease to be in the strict and proper sense 
charity students. All those associations which 
belong peculiarly to ideas of charity, “and 


| which have often been observed to have an . 


unhappy effect on the charactér, are in this 
manner avoided. Each youth is taught to look 
to his own efforts as the ultimate means of his 


|| education, and is permitted to cherish in some 


degree those feelings of independence which, 
when properly regulated, exert a wholesome 
influence on the mind. 

2. The system is also fitted to promote econ- 
omy. Every degree of aid which is received 


|| increases a debt for which the beneficiary is 


responsible Of course there is a strong in- 


| ducement to take as little from the fu as 
|| possible, and to make that little go as far es 


possible. Self interest, the most powerful of 
motives, is made a continual check to extrava- 
gance. The relatives and friends of the bene- 
ficiaries experience, also for a similar reason, 
new inducements to contribute to their neces- 
sities, in’ proportion to their ability. Few pa- 


| rents will withhold their aid, when the 


gift which they can bestow lessens a burden 
which is accumulating upon a child. 
3. Another advantage of the system is, that 


| it furnishes a better test of character than can 


be had where the assistance is entirely gratuit- 


| ous. A youth whose motives are questionable, 


or, who is greatly wanting in efficiency of char- 


|| acter, will be less likely to apply for a loan, 


than for a gift: and if he should so far succeed 
in imposing upon the Directors as to obtain 


| access to the funds, they would hold his obli- 
|| gation for all which he might receive, and be 


in asituation to recover it again, whenever he 
should have the means of repaying it. At 
least the encouragement which is held out by * 
a loaning fund to persons of an improper char- 
acter to seek an education, is far less 
that which is afforded by a charity. 

4. Another important benefit of the system 
is that it renders the funds more extensively 
and permanently useful. A single i 


|| of a benevolent person, may afford assistance 


to a succession of young men; for when one 
has had the benefit of it, he refunds it end it is 
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appropriated to another—and that one does the 
same, and it is again appropriated, and thus the 
benevolence of the giver is made to extend 
from youth to youth, and probably from gene- 
ration to generation, long after he has gone to 
his rest. 

5. Young men who are most worthy of the 
patronage of the Society will be better pleased 
with this mode of receiving aid. than with one 
which makes them entirely dependant on char- 
ity. If their hearts are warmed witn the 
same spirit of benevolence, which prompts 
Christiaus, many of whom are themveives 
poor, to patronize them, they will wish to add 
as little as possible to the burdens winch are 
sustained on their account, and will ask no 
more than to be assisted till they shall have it 
in their power to reiuad What they have receiv- 
ed. Certainly they will ask no more when it 
is considered on what favorable conditions the 
loans are made to them, and how completely 
they are guarded from being ultimately op- 
pressed, if they exercise the proper selt-denkal 
and do their duty.—If they tinish their pre- 
paratory course and enter upon their destined 
profession, they are indulged with suflicient 
time to repay, before any interest has begun to 
accumulate;—and if they devote themselves 
permanently to the service of Christ in the 
most destitute regions, where a scanty subsist- 
ence is all which they can ever hope to re- 
ceive for their labors, or if, in any other way 
they are deprived of the power of refunding, 
the Directors will exercise the right entrusted 
to them, of abating or cancelling obligations 
at their discretion —pp. 8, 9. 


Another change in the financial system of 
the Society, with which we have remarked a 
disposition in intelligent minds to become 
enamored upon a thorough examination of its 
merits, is that of establishing Scholarships, on 
@ permanent foundation of 1,000 dollars each; 
which is placed under the care of the Direc- 
tors, and is subject to such provisions, as the 
donor, or donors, may think proper, in con- 
cert with the Society, to institute at the period 
of making the foundation. 


The reason why the sum of one thousand 
dollars has been fixed upon is, that the interest 
af it comes so near to the present yearly appro- 
priation to beneficiaries in colleges, which is 
seventy-two dollars, that the Directors think 
it safe to engage to supply the deficiency from 
their other funds.—p. 10. 


Fifty Scholarships were obtained by the 
present Secretary of the Society, during three 
months of the past year, in a few of the prin- 
cipal towns in New-England.—‘l'o such as 
may doubt the expediency of permanent foun- 
dations of this sort, the following considera- 
tions are addressed by the Society. 


1. The experience of the best Christians has | 


long decided, that there are some objects of 
great interest to the cause of the Redeemer in 
the world, which require the aid of permanent 
funds in order to be most successfully pro- 
moted. Without attempting to enumerate 
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them all, it may be mentioned, with safety, 
that Colleges, and Theological Seminaries, 
and, generally, those institutions which are 
designed to educate the young and prepare 
them for public life, are of this nature. It is 
necessary tu the success of such institutions 
that they be permanent; and this every wise 
man knows tl ey cannot be, without a perma- 
nent foundation to stand upon. Not only is it 
found important to have tunds w hich may be 
invested in buildings, and libraries, and other 
similar objects, but toundations are oiten eés- 
seutial for the support of instructors, and for 
aiding indigent youth in obtaining an educa- 
tion. It would be easy to point to more than 
one Theological Seminary whore success in 
raising up ministers of the Gospel has occa- 
sioned joy to thousands, but whici owes nearly 
all its means of usefulness to the assistance of 
permanent funds: while other Seminaries, 
which have been less fortunate in obtaining 
such assistance, and have been obliged to rely 
on the yearly contributions of the community, 
have labored under heavy embarrassments, 
which have not only circumscribed their use- 
fulness, but threatened their very existence, 
However great, therefore, may be the danger 
that such funds may not be wisely and faith- 


| fully managed in particular instances, in time 


to come, tvve Christian prudence demands that 
they should be established. The cause of 
truth and piety cannot be successfully main- 
tained without them. At the same time, it 
would seem as if a faith which can without 
difficulty trust in God to dispose his people to 
support public institutions of this nature from 
year to year, and from generation to genera- 
tion, might with no greater effort, trust in him 
to raise up a succession of faithful men, to 
manage and apply funds which have been 
solemnly consecrated to his service. 

2. The object of the American Education 
Society is the same with that of the institu- 
tions which have been referred to. It is to 
educate young men of piety and promise for the 
ministry, who have not the means of educatin 
themselves It has not indeed buildings, an 
libraries, and a local establishment, to give it 
visibility like other institutions, because, the 
Directors have wished to scatter their benefi- 


| ciaries as widely as possible in other institu- 


tions, that these might have the benefit of 
their example and infiuence; and because, this 
method is attended with many conveniencies 
both to the beneficiaries and to the Society. 


| There is no imaginable difference, however, as 


to the propriety and desirableness of the thing 


' in itself, between giving a scholarship to a 


College, or a Theological Seminary, and giving 
it to this Society. ‘The reasons which justify 
the laying of such foundations in the former 
case, justify it in the latter. No matter whe- 
ther those who are to enjoy the benefit of the 
funds are educated ina particular college, or 
in many colleges; under the superintendence 
of a Board of Trustees, or of the Board of 


| Directors of the American Education Soci- 


ety.—the prirciple is the same, and a denial 
of it in one case, involves a denial of it in the 
other. 

3. The American Education Society pos- 
sesses a decided advantage over any local in- 
stitution, in the security which it gives for the 
faithful application of its funds. It is com- 
posed of men from every quarter of the coun- 
trv. who stand as high in public confidence 
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as any other men, and who elect others to co- 
operate with them as it becomes desirable, or 
necessary. The officers, including the Board 
of Directors who have the control of the funds, 
are elected erery year by the Society. It may 
reasonably be hoped, therefore, that while 
there isa sufficient number of evangelical and 
faithful men in the country to coustitute such 
a Society, the funds will not be misapplied. 
This cannot be said, with equal confideuce, of 
Boards of men which are not amenable to any 


such society, and whose vacancies are filled | 


by persons living within a small distance of 


each other. The security which the Ameri- | 
can Education Society holds out for the pro- | 


per direction of its funds is probably as great 
as can be given in any oase, and as great as 
any reasonable man would desire. 

4. The plan of establishing Scholarships is 
exceedingly important, also, as it will enable 
the Directors to give a much more minute and 
thorough attention to the selection of benefi- 
ciaries, and help them to extend a more salu- 
tary supervision over them during the period 
of their preparation for the ministry. The 
Directors cannot but ®hink that there is far 
greater reason to apprehend danger from this 
source, than from a designed misapplication of 
the funds by those into whose hands they may 
hereafter be entrusted. The persons to be 
patronized are young; often minors, and their 
character is yet to be formed. In addition to 
this, they are peculiarly liable to have their 

ualifications for future usefulness overrated, 
through the partiality of the friends by whom 
they are recommended to public patronage. 
Nothing but the most unwearied attention and 
vigilance can save the funds from being mis- 
applied on these accounts. 
possible for the Directors, or for any man 
whom they may appoint for the purpose, to su- 
pan this all-important trust, so thorough- 
y as it should be, unless they are relieved, in 
some measure, from the necessity of making 


such constant efforts to obtain funds as have || 


heretofore been made. There is in this re- 
spect a wide difference bettveen the circum- 
stances of the American Education Society, 
and most other benevolent institutions of a 
popular kind. The Bible Society has no fear 
that the precious book which it is circulating 
through the earth will disappoint its expecta- 
tions, and prove a seurce of poison to those 


who read it; the Tract Society labors under | 


no apprehension, when its pieces are selected, 
that they will change their character and be 
converted into something different from what 
they were originally; and even the Missionary 
Society has greatly the advantage of this, be- 


cause it emp ro men who have been longer on | 


trial, whose characters are in a good degree 
established, and whose faults. if they commit 


them, being seen at a distance, are less likely 
to be blazoned abroad and to excite popular 


prejudice, than the faults of beneficiaries who | 
The Directors | 
see no way of obviating these and other diffi- | 


are situated in the midst of us. 


culties to which the Education Society is, from 
the very nature of its object, exposed, which 
promises to be so effectual as that of establish- 
ing Scholarships. Should this plan succeed, 
the public may hope to see the great, the final 
object of Education Societies accomplished; 
but if it should not, the experience of every 
Education Society vet formed, admenishes 


But it will be im- | 
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them to expect embarrassment and declension. 
| if not entire failure. : 
|| _ The Directors would not indeed make the 
|; Society independent of the continued chari- 
| ties of the community. They have fixed the 
}! amount of a Scholarship so low, that large con- 
|| tingent funds will be absolutely necessary to 
|| carry forward the operations of the Society; 
|, and for these they must look directly to the 
|| yearly contributions of the community. Should 
|| the number of beneficiaries increase, as it is 
to be hoped and expected that it will, the de- 
|| pendance of the Society on the community 
will increase with it. Of course, it will be 
necessary to form auxiliary Societies, and to 
make collections as heretofore; and those who 
' prefer to make donations for present use only, 
will have opportunity of contributing in the 
| way most agreeable to themselves. 
| 5. It admits of doubt in the minds of some, 
‘| whether it is right to encourage youth, and 
| especially minors, to contract debts for board 
and other expenses, the payment of which can- 
not ordinarily be deferred without injustice to 
those to whom they are due, when the only 
means which the Directors have of enablin 
their beneficiaries to pay these debts is deriv 
from a contingent fund, which one month may 
be sufficient for that purpose, and another 
‘ month may be entirely inadequate. Confidence 
it is true may, to acertain extent, be lawfully 
exercised in this, as well as in other cases; but 
unless there are some sources which may be 
applied to for relief, in the last resort, beside 
contingent funds, the Institution may sustain 
frequent injury in its character for integrity 
and efficiency. 
| 6. Another advantage of the plan of Scholar- 
ships is, that it will enable every individual 
who gives a thousand dollars, and every society 
| which does the same, to educate more minis- 
ters for the church in a course of years, than 
could possibly be educated with the same sum 
by giving it altogether for immediate use. 
Each Scholarship will probably give to the 
world one minister of the Gospel every seven, or 
eight years, supposing aid to be granted in the 
| several stages of preparatory study, which will 
| make fourteen or fifteen ministers in a century; 
| without exhausting the principal; while two, 
|\ or ¢hree at most, are all that can reasonably be 
' . 
| 


expected to be educated with the same sum if 
given for immediate use. It cannot be sur- 
prising that those who have the means of es- 
tablishing such foundations, and ‘who are de- 
| sirous of perpetuating their charities long after 
they are dead, should regard this method of 
|. appropriation as having peculiar attractions. 
pp. 15—19. 


We have given so much room to this sub- 
ject, because the American Education Society 
is one of very great importance, and because 
the present is an eventful period in its history. 
Let it receive a patronage proportionate to its 
value as a moral instrument; or, even, let it be 

| patronized only as it has been in time past; and 
|| ten vears hence, it will, by its results, strongly 
|| urge itself upon the public attention. Already, 
|| when driven, by the detractions of enemies, or 
\| the coldness of friends, into the ‘foolishness of 
\| boasting.’ it uses language like the following 
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The Society can tell of six missionaries whom |, who, in exploring the waters of the Pacific, 
it has assi im preparing to preach the Gospel || have visited Hawaii, have seen a small part 
to the heathen, two of whom, after having de-|| only of that island; and their observation 
livered their message with exemplary devoted-|' being confined to the coast, they could, of 
ness, have ceased from their labors, and left | course, give us but little information respecting 
their bones upon mn ground; and it can |) the interior: while your missionaries, on the 
mention several other missionaries, who are |! contrary, have made the tour of the island, and 
laboring with zeal and fidelity in distant and | even descended into that immense volcano, 
destitute parts of our country. It can enu- || then in action, agitating itself in the midst of 
merate more than thirty who have been settled | the mountains, with which the island is covered. 
as pastors of churches, and nearly the same!’ The minute accounts, which they have pub- 
number of licensed preachers of the Gospel, || lished respecting this grand phenomenon, re- 
who will probably ere long become pastors. || specting the streams of lava, and the physical 
It sees two whom it has aided, holding offices |) anges that have taken place, and also re- 
of great responsibility and usefulness in two || specting the customs and traditions of the 
of the | t benevolent Societies in the | people; are equally new and interesting, and 
country—while two others, who have been |' demand the acknowledgements of all, m J de 
prevented, by loss of health, from statedly | sire the advancement of ap am pre scie:ice, 
preaching, are sending abroad a salutary and But this is not the only merit of your mis- 
pious influence from week to week by means of || sionaries. They have, in the view of all en- 
the — Twelve or fifteen others are engaged | lightened men, a merit of a far higher order, 
for t nt, as Instructors of Academies, |; that of having devoted their lives to the work 
or as Tutors in Colleges; and one is a Profes- || of disseminating the light of the Gospel 
sor in a Seminary for educating men for the || those unhappy islanders, immersed in the dark- 
ministry. Twelve have died who had not com: !! ness of the grossest jdolatry: a business truly 
pleted their preparatory studies. Of those}! noble, and deserving the amplest commenda- 
who are now in different stages of their educa- |} tion. None can avoid praising your missiona- 
tion, some are in academies, and private |! ries for their generous devotedness, and exem- 
schools; between one and two hundred are |; plary perseverance, in the pious labor, which 
members of colleges; and a large number are || they have undertaken. But what are all our 
pursuing theological studies in Seminaries om praises, in comparison with that recompense, 
tablished by evangelical Christians. In_one |! which will be given by Him, in humble obedi- 
of these institutions, the Theological Sem- || ence to whose command, they have gone forth 
inary at Andover, one fourth part of the whole || to instruct the heathen, and preach to them the 
number of the students is composed of those || Gospel. 
who have enjoyed the patronage of the Amer- Accept, Gentlemen, this expression of my 




















ican Education Society.—p. 153. high regard. Yours most affectionately, 
T. B. Eyries. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR AROUND HAWAII. President of the Central Committee. 





A copy of the “Journal of a Tour around i Se eer ane ee ies 
Hawaii, by a Deputation from the mission at the | AMICricAaN Board of Hissions. 
Sandwich Islands,” having been transmitted, FORMATION OF AUXILIARIES. 

not long since, to the Geographical Society of OHIO.—Portage County. Elizur Wright, Esq. 


i i i s.i - || of Talmadge, Pres. Dea. in. si ood, Nelson, Ist. 
Paris, the following official letter has, in con V. Pres ig Stag ——= 4 
sequence, been sent to the Board. David Hudson, Esq. Hudson, 3d. do. Rev. 

. | Sheldon, Franklin, a Bin, Marvy Baldwin, Hud- 

Paris, Sept. 18, 1826. |) Som, Treas. Organii pt. 7,1 

Gentlemen, —The Geographical Society have . Sventes PR name aan Carvey oo, Yernen, 
received = — wren Fahy. the good- Mr. E. P. Fanner, Canfield, 2d. do. Dea. Robert 
tana & cane to them, ents Journal of & 1) Russell, Newton, 3d. do. Rev. J. W. Curtis, Warren, 
Tour around Hawaii,” and have directed me to || See. Sept. 22, 1826, 
express to you their high gratification on re- i 
ceiving a work, which contributes so much to || ; Numerous Associations have been for yep | 


2 = in different parts of the country, of whic 
the advancement of knowledge. Navigators, a notice in the next —— 

















DONATIONS, 
FROM NOVEMBER 21st, TO DECEMBER 20TH, INCLUSIVE. 
L. AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. — > 3S 
. , Oakham, Gent. 18 57 
Brookfield asso. Ms. A. Newell, Tr. | La. 26 19 
i La. #40 00 Spencer, Gent 17 76 
Brookfield, S. Par. Gent. 15 75 | se 12 79 
La. 16 90 Sturbridge, Gent. 39 00 
Mon. con. 2 56 La. 37 50 
W. par. Gent. $1 20 Ware, Gent. 35 00 
La. 47 75 La 22 75 
Enfield, Gent. 22 67 Mon.con. 10 00 
_ La 25 12 | Western, Gent. 21 00 
Greenwich, Gent. 15 00 30 22 
La. 12 00 Mon. con. 5 00 
New-Braintree, Gent. 36 05 

La. 39 16 i} 684 82 


‘North-Brookfield. Gent. 59S ) ded, ex. for 2 years, 57 8c. mte F 42 $2—642 00 
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Fair f 
Brit 


re will 





Amherst, Ms. Ist. par. Gent. (of which 
to constitute the Rev. ROYAL 
WASHBURN an Honorary Mem- 


ber of the Board, 50;) 58 00 
Cummington, Gent. 16 32 
La. 2 00 
Northampton, 
Sou. farms. Mon. con. 6 72 
Norwich, Gent. 43 00 
South Hadley, Fen. cent. so. 27 10 
Mrs. S. Strong, 25 00 
Mon. con. 11 15—159 29 
Norwich and vic. Ct. Aux. So. 
Lisbon.Hano ver so. Gent. 17 40 
Montville, La. 13 19 
Norwich, Ist so. An indiv. for Cher. 
miss. 5 00 
Gent. 2 29-—37 88 


Rockingham co. VV. N.H. W. Eaton, Tr. 
Chester, cong. par. La. for ed. hea. 


chil. at Bombay, 30 00 

Londonderry, Ist par. Gent. 23 77 

La. 40 04 

Windham, Gent. 15 25 
La. 27 22—136 28 

Tolland co. Ct. J. Barnes, Tr. 

ver, La. 12 00 

Indiv. 6 00 

Bolton, Gent. 27 15 

La. 28 82 

Coventry, N.so. Gent. 13 34 

La. 28 68 

S.so. Gent. 16 00 

p La. 24 50 

Ellington, Gent. 28 14 

La. 27 52 

Hebron, Gent. 12 31 

La. 22 66 

Gilead so. Gent. 13 50 

: La. 3 12 

Somers, Gent. 73 50 


J La. (of which to 
constitute the REV. WILLIAM 
L. STRONG an Honorary Mem- 


ber of the Board 50;) 76 50 
An indiv. 10 

Stafford, F. so. Gent. 9 25 
Va. 12:91 





Northampton and neighb. towns, Ms. E.S. Phelps, Tr. 
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Fairfield co. E. Ct. S. Hawley, ‘Tr. Tolland, Gent. 24 78 
Bridgeport, Gent. 30 75 i. . 26 61 
La. 39 28 (of the above, to constitute the Rev, 
Young la. sew. so. for Elijah ANSEL NASH an Honorary Mem- 
Waterman, at Dwight, 30; ber of the Board, 50;) 
for Indian Schools, 30; 60 00 Vernon, Gent. 36 70 
Brookfield, La. 2 00 42 39 
Fem. char.so. 15 00 An indiv. 50 
Huntington, Gent. 54 85 Willington, Gent. 10 65 
" 56 41 } La. 14 89 
Monroe, Gent. 170 | 
\o 413 i 597 52 
Redding, Gent. 22 04 Ded. notes of Eagle Bank, and of 
Stratford, Gent. 21 6a Greene co. and Jersey city, 4; 
La. 30 80 balance retained, 4.52, 8 52-589 00 
Trumbuall, Gent. 21 68 Worcester Central Asso. Ms. E. Flagg, Tr. 
La. 7 00 | Grafton, Gent. 13 85 
La. miss. so. 12 80 | La. 14 52 
Mon. con. 6 69 Holden, Gent. 94 07 
La. 70 20 
387 67 La. read. so. 7 00 
ded. expenses for 2 years, 62 67—325 00 | Sab. school chil. 6 53 
- es } Mon. con. 16 00 
Fairfield co. W.Ct. M. Marvin, Tr. il Leicester Gent. 25 00 
Green’s Farms, La. 23 23 | . 42 88 
Hampden co. Ms. S. Warriner, Tr. |} Oxford, A friend, 5 00 
Agawam, Gent. 8 72 | Gent. 21 91 
La. 5 69 | La. 40 00 
Chester, Gent. 12 14 {} Rutland, Gent. 40 08 
La. 12 20 | La. 40 75 
Feeding Hills, La. 3 50 || Shrewsbury, Gent. 66 00 
Ludlow, Gent. 10 00 |} West Boylston, Gent. 21 65 
. 25 12 | La. 41 32 
Springfield, 2d par.Gent. and la. 30 01 Mon. con. 7 37 
ae, West Springfield, Worcester, Gent. 42 75 
ngmeadow, Sub, 6 00 | La. 70 00 
Toliand, Gent. 12 00 | 
La. 3 00 } 686 88 
Westfield, Gent. 20 11 || Ded. expenses for two years, 47 88—639 00 
emnind | he above Auviliary Societier, 2,156 17 
rom t uviliary 
New Haven co. E. Ct. Aux. So. 1200 | ~" f Gone nating SE, 


II. VARIOUS COLLECTIONS AND DONA- 
TION 


Abington, Ms. Fem. benev. so. of 1st par. 13 00 
Abington and Bridgewater, Ms. So. for ed. 
hea. child. 17 00 


Acworth, N. H. Mon. con. 20,72; contribution 
on thanksgiving day, 28,75; c. box of Rev. 4 
P. Cooke, 5,53; 55 00 
Alamanee cong. N.C. Fem. benev. so. for 


David Caldwell, 12 06 
Albion, Me. Rev. D. Lovejoy, 2 00 
Alexandria, D. C. So. of miss. in Theol, 

school. a bal. 35 
Alfred and vic. N. ¥. Fem. char. so. 12 00 
dlstead, N. H. Ist par. Female cent so. 12; 

cent so. in E. par, 6,30 18 36 


iss. so. in acad. for Zenas 
~~ at the Sandw. Isl. 13,74; for Elijah 
Paine at Dwight, 14,73; mon. con. in Ist 


Amherst, Ms. 


par. 13; r 51 47 
Athens, O. Rev. Dr. Wilson, 5; Students in 
Ohio Univer. 10.13; Indiv. 5; 20 12 
Auburn, N. Y. Mon. con, 84 33 
Augusta, Me. Mon. con. $2 06 
Aurora, O. Miss. asso, 8 00 
Baltemere, Md. Aux. miss. so. 150; Female 
miss. so. 1505 300 0G 
Barley Wood, ¥.ng. Mrs. H. More, for the Bar- 
ley Wood school in Ceylon, 50 00 
Both, Me. Male and fem. juv. so. in S. par. 
for Seneca White in Ceylon, 20; mon. con. 
28,16; fem. hea. sch. so. for Nancy Elling- 
wood in Ceylon, 20; 68 16 
Bellefontaine, O. A. Newell, 100 
Berlin, Ms. Fem. cent so. 12 00 
Bermuda, (Isl. of) A widow, for Bombay Mis- 
sion, x 10 08 
Bloomingburgh, O. Indiv. 763 
Boston, Ms. An indiv. for Sou. Amer. miss. 
ae remitted, 860.29;) J. McKissick, Co- 
umbia, Pa. 25; Rev. N. Patterson, 10; Mrs. 
M. B. Smith, Cincinnati, O. 5, 40 00 
A friend, 2; Indiv. in Old South so. for 
Joshua Huntington in Ceylon, 30; la. in do. 
fur William Jenks at Mayhew, 20; 52 00 
Brandon, Vt. Mon. con 6 50 
Bridgton, Me. Fem. miss. $0. 13 00 
Brookline, Ms. Kingsbury so. for school at 
Hightower, 23 65 











a2 Donations. 


Brunswick, Me. Mon. con. 30 35 

Burton, O. A lady, for Luther Lawton, in 

12 00 

Campton, N. H. Contrib. (of which to consti- 
tute the Rev. JONATHAN L. HALE, au 


Honorary Member of the Board, 50;) 61 
Canterbury, N. H. J. Clough, 3; J. Moody, 1; 4 
Canton, Ms. Fem. aux. mis. so. 26 
Charlestown, Ms. Mon. con. in Rev. Mr, Fay’s 

50. 72 11 
Charlesten, Va. A. Straith, 10 00 
Chestervilie, Me. Mon. con. for wes. miss. 12 00 
Circleville, O. Indiv. 7; S. Hopkins, 3; 10 00 
Claremont, N. H. Fem. hea. sch. sv. 10 00 
Colchester, Ct. Benev. band, 4 00 
Concord. Vis. Mon. con. 5 30 
Cross Creek, Pa. Dona. 1 00 
Dayton, O. Indiv. 7 50 

.» Ms. Magn. con. 12.18; a friend, 1; 13 18 

East and West Bridgewater, Ms. Mon. con. in 
—— = os © » 7 26 
ayetteville, Ala. Contri 10 00 
ille, N. C. Two friends, 1 25 
Fishkill, N. Y. Aux. so. 25 00 
* Cong. Va. Contrib. 83 00 
Georgia, Col. Blunt, ree’d at Haweis, 1 50 


Gilmanton, N. H. Indiv. 6.80; la. in 2d cong. 
; 1 


80. 5; 
Goshen, N. H. Mon. con. 
Granville, O. Gent. asso. 
Greenville, N. Y. La. asso. av. of cloth, 
Guilderland, N. Y. Coll. in chh 
Haddam, Ct. Kev. JOHN MARSH, (which 
constitutes him an Honorary Member of 
the Board,) 50 00 
Hagerstown, Md. S. Steele, for Ceylon miss. 50 00 
Hardwick, Vt. Fem. aux, so. 12; E. Strong, 5; 17 00 


~ 
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Hartford, Ct. Fem. juv. mite so. for Caroline 
Chester in Ceylon, 2 00 
Hartsville, Pa. Nishamony so. 2d pay. for an 
— child, n 1400 
ighgate, Vt. Char. so. 2 40 
Huntsville, Ala. Contrib. 51 62 
Keene, N. H. Mon. con. 7 39 
Kingston, Vt. R. Jennee, 1 00 
Lancaster, O. Indiv. 2 00 
Lebanon, N. J. W. Johnson, 5 00 
Lewistow”, Pa. Miss. so. 15 00 | 
Litchfieid, Ct. A family, for hea. chil. 100 | 
Lyens, N. Y. Mon. con. 13; Fem. miss. so. 16; 29 00 
5 66 


a Farms, N. J. Mon. con. 
lanchester, Vt. Kem. of c. box of R. P. Shel- 


don, dee’d, for hea. chil. 50 
Marblehead, Ms. Mon. con. 10 00 
Marlboro’, Ms. A friend, 12 00 
Marietta, O. W. Slocomb, 4.37; mon. con. 

8.92; 13 29 
Martinsburg, Aux. fem. miss. so. in part 

y- for Mary Long, 6 50 
lereek, Pa. Contri 13 00 
Town, N. J. Mon. con. 6 00 
Newburyport, Ms. Mon. con. m Rev. Mr. Dim- 
mick’s so. 1826, 44.40; fem. Jews so. for Pal. ’ 
68 90 


miss. 24.50; 
New Haven, Ct. A fri nd, 5; Mrs. Daniel Aus- 
tin, for Daniel Austin at the Sandw. Isl. 30; 35 00 
New York city, Quarterly coll. in Brick chh. 
; do. in central presb. chh. 74.44; E. 
Pierson, 50; W. Crouch, 50, J. E. Tompkins, 
3; m. box, by chil. of M. Allen, 3.02; for Pal. 


miss. 
Norfolk co. Ms. A friend, 20 
Northampton, Ms. Miss H. Stebbins, 10 
Northboro’, Ms. A. Rice, 13 
Northfield, N. H. Contrib. 
0 urg, N. Y. Mon. con. 
myra, N. Y. Mon. con. 
Parsippany, N.J. Mon. con. 8; fem. school, 3; 
, Vt. A few friends, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A young lady, 10; coll. at 
° — ge 
Phillipsburg, L. C. Mon. con. 
Piqua, O. Indiv. 
Princeton, Ms. Mon. con. 
Princeton, N. J. Sab. school, for Jolin Newbold 
in Ceylon, 
Prospect,Me. Mon. con. 21.70; C. Johnson, 1.67; 
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Raleigh N.C. Fem. asso. 12 
Randolph, Vt. Circular conference, 4 
Rearing, S. par. Ms. Hea. sch. so, 13.50; Gent. 

asso. 35.91; La. asso. 60.59; 110 00 
Red House, N.C. Fem. asso. 295 
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Rochester, Vt. Mon. con. 


Bow 
ess 


Rochester, N.Y. Mon. con. 
Salem, Ms. Mon. con. in S. chh. 7.73; fem. so. 
for ed. hea. chil. for Elias Cornelius in Cey- 
lon, 20; j 
| Salisbury, Vt. Contrib. | 
Saebornton,N. H. Contrib. 
Schoharie, N. Y. Mon. con. 
Shelburne, Ms. A friend. part av. of her school, 
for hea. chil. 
|| Southold, L. 1. Rev. 1. Hunting, 
| Suton, Ms. Ladies, to constitute the Rev. 
| JOHN MALTBY an Honorary Member of 
the Board, 
| Taunton, Ms. C. Godfrey, 
| Topsham, Me. Mon. con. 
| Trey. N. H. E. Rich, 
Troy. N. ¥. C. Peiree, 
Troy, O. Indiv. 
Truro, Ms. Fem. char. so. 
Union, Ct. Rev. N. B. Beardsley, a bal. 
\| Upper Buffalo, Pa. Contrib. 
Utica, N. Y. Mrs. S. Williams. for Bombay 
| miss.20; A. Seward, 6th pay. for Sally Abbot 
at the Sandw. Islands, 30; 
Voluntown, Ct. La. for. miss. asso. 
Warwick, N. Y. Fem. miss. 80. 
|| Washington, Pa. Contrib. 
|| West Bridgewater, Ms. E. Reed, | 
Windham, N. H. Mon. con. for wes, miss. 
tindham, N. Y. Benev. so. 
|| Yellow Springs, O. J. Stewart, 
|| Amount of donattons acknowledged in the preceding 
- —‘Jists, $5,544.39. 


Rehoboth, Ms. E. Bliss, 1; J. Bliss, 2d. 2; 
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i} lll. LEGACIES. 

ij Ludlow, Vt. Josiah Fletcher, dec’d. in part, 200 00 

|| Mer den, Ct. Mrs. Esther Yale, deed, 100 00 

IV. DONATIONS IN CLOTHING, &e. 

i} 

| Alstead, N. H. Clothing, fr. indiv. in E. par. 13 25 

|| Bovcawen, N.H. Clothing, fs. ladies, for Tus- 

|  ¢arora miss. 

|| Braintree A box, for Rev. W. Potter, Creek 
Path, 16 @ 


Canterbury, N. H. Clothing, fr. ladies, for Tus- 

j|| carora miss. _ S401 
|| Canton, ‘1s. A coverlet. fr. children in Miss 
| Clark's schoo!, for Bombay mission. 


9 || Dunsta le, Nashua Village, N. H. A box, fr. 


| fem. 6. for Choc. miss. 
i Enfield, Ct. A box and bundle, for Osage miss. 18 00 
| Fairfield co. E. Ct. Aux. So. Clothing, fr. la. 
miss. so. in Trumull, 14.10; and from fem. 
} _ asso. in Brookfielit, 29.44; 
Fayetteville. Ala. Articies, fr. ladies, 
Great Barrington. Ms. Leather, fr. S. Rosseter. 
for Choc. miss. 
Hamp. Chris. ceo Ms. 20 1-2 yds. flannel, 
fr. fem. asso. Middlefield; wool fr. fem. asso. 
Northampton, 17 1-2 yds. fulied cloth, fr. 
fem. asso. Granby, W. par. 
Hartford, Ct. A box, barrel and half barrel 
for Sandw. Isl. miss. 
Huntsville, Ala. Articles, fr. ladies, 16 
Merideth isridge, N. H. Clothing, fr. ladies for 
Tuscarora miss. 15 @ 





Mu‘dletown, Ct. A box, fr. fem. miss. so. 44 41 
North Yarmouth, Me. A box, fr. indiv. for Pal. 
miss. 
Schoharie, N. Y¥. A box, 33 64 
Winchester, Ala. Articles, fr. ladies, 37 50 
| Worcester Central Asso. Ms. Bibles, Testa- 
| ments, &e. tr. gent. asso. in Worcester, 6 
' 


| The following articles are respectfully solicited from 
Manufacturers and others. 

Printing paper, to be used in pubiishin rtions of 
the Scriptures, schoo!-bouks, caem, Ke. ot Bombay, 
and at the Sandwich Islands, 

Writing paper, writing books, blank books, quills, 
slates, &e. for all the missions and mission schoakst 
especially for the Sandwich Islands, 

Shoes of a quality, of all sizes, for persons of 
both sexes; principally for the Indian missions, 

Blankets, coveriets, sheets, &c. 

Fulled cloth,and domestic cottons of all kinds. 
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